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A RED-LETTER DAY. 


By GEO. W. BAINES, D. D. 


OW that game is so scarce in 

Texas, once the hunter’s para- 

dise, the red-letter days are few 
and far between; and when they do 
come it is right to give them out to 
brother sportsmen in our usual egotistic 
style. There is no sin in the egotism of 
a hunting story. 

In Texas we have November and De- 
cember for deer shooting, and our limit 
is six bucks to the man. Early in the 
season I loaded my pack and started for 
the deer ranges, determined not to return 
without some fat hams for my numerous 
family; for, be it known, we belong to 
the President’s anti-race-suicide society. 
Having no one who sufficiently believed 
in the good old doctrine of the “ final 
perseverance of the saints” to join me 
on a trip of unnumbered days, I just 
went alone—heading for the Rocilla 
Range, 80 miles south of Alpine. En 
route three days were employed in trying 
to find some bucks, in the hope that I 
would not be compelled to go to far-off 
Rocilla. One buck, a 3-year-old, was 
finally found and brought to bag with 4 
shots—one cutting off a horn, the next 
a clean miss on the run, the 3d breaking 
a foreleg, and the 4th cutting through 
one side of the heart. He was very fat, 
furnishing the finest of broils. Plenty 
of venison now. But game was too 
scarce for an old-timer, and so the next 
stop was at a friendly ranchman’s 





house in the foothills of the Rocillas. 
Jim gave me the Western welcome and 
asured me of his ready codperation in 
securing the legal limit of bucks. My 
horses were turned loose in the pasture 
to do nothing until I should start home— 
for Jim had plenty of splendid hunting 
ponies. 

Before sun-up the next morning Jim 
and I got into the foothills, well mount- 
ed and eager for the thrill of success. 
We soon separated, to meet for lunch at 
a spring well known to me. I soon start- 
ed 2 does, 2 fawns and a buck about the 
size of a doe. Failing to notice his 
horns, I did not try to shoot, until the 
whole bunch ran into the full sunlight, 
some 300 yds. away, when the horns 
were observed for the first time; then a 
bullet was sent after the youngster, but 
it did him no harm. I am not one of 
your crack shots at running deer, es- 
pecially at 300 yds. 

When we met for lunch Jim reported 
having seen a big bunch of deer—all 
does, except two monster bucks, at which 
he had emptied his .30 U. S. A. Win- 
chester without clipping a hair. The 
whole bunch went up into the big moun- 
tains out of sight. We had seen consid- 
erable sign, mostly about the foot of the 
main range, and we concluded that on 
top would be the best place to hunt. 
After lunch Jim observed: “I am just 
certain that if we will go on top of the 
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big mountains we'll get some bucks and 
perhaps the very two that I shot at. They 
are crackerjacks, and don’t you forget 
it. Nobody ever hunts up there, for it’s 
awfully hard climbing to the top. I 
haven’t been there in three years. We'll 
have to walk and lead our horses much 
of the way and it will take us an hour or 
more to do the job. What do you say?” 
Answer: “ You can’t bluff me!” 

Well, it was a mighty climb, and no 
mistake! Before we reached the top I 
reproached myself for not being bluffed ; 
but I did not intimate my feelings to 
Jim. We led our horses up places that 
would have strained the nerves and 
taxed the surefootedness of a goat, 
where a false step of man or horse would 
have sent him 300 ft. below. We were 
almost breathless when we peeped over 
the edge of the rim rock and saw the 
Promised Land. As we were thoroughly 
done up by this climb of over an hour, 
we seated ourselves upon convenient 
rocks, to regain our breath and 
strength. The quickness with which the 
wornout hunter regains easy breathing 
and steadiness of nerve, in these moun- 
tain ranges, is truly wonderful. 

The top of the Rocilla Range is some- 
thing of a plateau, and yet it is too 
broken to be called such. Rolling hills, 
sharp depressions, here and there a peak, 
make up the surface. Black gramma 
grass a foot high thickly matted the 
ground. Small patches of scrub oaks 
marked the heads of the hollows, and 
their dark ever-green leaves dulled the 
glimmer of the sun on the frost-bitten 
grass. 

I shall not soon forget the splendid 
panorama of mountain and valley that 
lay before us, as we sat on the very top 
of the range on this sunny day. Thirty 
miles to the southeast, beyond the Rio 
Grande, the great bluffs of the Boquillas 
stood up sharply, and on that bright af- 
ternoon there shone in strange blending 
the mottled colors of grey, white and 
chocolate. Off to the southwest the 


mighty Chisos, the highest mountains in 
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Texas, stood up in solemn and stately 
grandeur, their misty summit gashed in 
the most ghastly style. Down their sides 
one can trace many seams of dark hue, 
where grow in deep cafions bushes and 
trees. Between us and the Chisos is a 
valley, 12 miles wide, through which 
flows Tornilla Creek, whose windings 
can be easily traced by the bluffs along 
its course. Everywhere one notices 
broad areas of light-colored grass, glis- 
tening in the sunshine and spotted here 
and there with dull-green patches of 
lechaguilla. Away to the north, 40 miles 
distant, old Santiago Peak rose before 
us like a pyramid of smoke, and the saw- 
tooth peaks of the famous Nine Point 
Mountain cut the horizon in fantastic 
shapes. 

While I was feasting my eyes upon 


the glorious scenery, forgetful of all . 


else, suddenly Jim broke out: “Let’s 
be going.” We mounted our ponies and 
rode along together, skirting the ridges 
and ever keeping a sharp lookout, for 
sign was everywhere abundant. When 
we had ridden about a quarter of a mile, 
we topped a ridge and peeped over and 
on, down a long slope extending to a 
plainly marked hollow below. Almost 
instantly Jim reined in his pony, saying, 
“I believe I see a deer! Yes, I do see a 
deer’s ear right at the edge of that rocky 
point near the hollow.” I failed to 
see it. 

Just then a wild yearling bull that had 
been looking at us trotted down by the 
deer; whereupon they jumped up—a 
dozen or more—and ran out of sight into 
the hollow. We left our horses and 
started, in a long trot, down the slope— 
I taking the lead (intending to head off 
the deer in a bend). This was easily 
done, since they stopped after getting 
out of sight. We had to go about 200 
yds. before we could see over into the 
hollow where the deer had disappeared. 

There are times when one lives a week 
in a moment. So rapidly do events oc- 
cur that there is no consciousness of 
chronicle; and, after all is over—when 
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each thought, feeling, purpose and deed 
is reproduced by photographic recollec- 
tion—one is made to wonder how he ex- 
perienced so much in a single brief mo- 
ment. Such was my experience at this 
eventful time. 

Jim was behind, belated by a tumble 
over some rocks, and, although he came 
on quite rapidly, all was over when he 
arrived. When I peeped over some boul- 
ders on the edge of the hollow, I saw a 
lot of does standing and looking back, 
but not a buck was in sight. I had a 
sort of sinking feeling for a heart-beat 
or two; then I saw, off to my left, a 
monster buck rise from his bed among 
some low bushes, about 125 yds. away. 
A glance convinced me that he was one 
of the “seldom seens.” His great horns 
were elk-like in the width of their spread 
and the length of their tines. That 
white spot, just under his jaws, showed 
in sharp contrast with the blackness of 
his neck and breast. The rich bluish- 
grey of his side and his dark breast told 
me plainly that he was in the very pink 
of condition. His gaze was fixed intent- 
ly on the cruel intruder upon the sacred 
precincts of his mountain home. 

The magnificent and ancient monarch 
of these mountain solitudes stood slightly 
quartering, with his right shoulder to- 
wards me. Instinctively I knew that if 
I could land a bullet between the point 
of his shoulder and neck he would go 
down in his tracks and that if the bullet 
played 2 or 3 inches only in any direc- 
tion, he would come to bag, anyhow. 
My .30 Winchester, 26-inch barrel, Ly- 
man sights, came up with firm grip; in- 
stantly the white bead froze to the point 
of aim, and the trigger steadily but 
quickly pulled off. A sharp, resounding 
crack breaks upon the stillness, and the 
old fellow goes over stiff-leggéd and is 
down forever. 

The whole bunch, in wild alarm, rush 
down the hollow and past the fallen 
monarch, when they stop for a look. Al- 
ready the eager eyes of the hunter have 
discovered another buck, very like the 
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first, and he holds his rifle to his face— 
ready for action. He has expected the 
deer to stop, and so has not taken a run- 
ning shot. Broadside the buck stands— 
a bit further off than his fallen compan- 
ion—and, by the time he has drawn two 
breaths, a bullet cuts through the very 
centre of his heart. The thud of the bul- 
let comes back, to tell of deadly work, 
and the wabbling Iunges of the grand 
old fellow assure the shooter that he 
need not fire another shot. In a few 
yards he goes to grass. 

Just then Jim arrived and saw the sec- 
ond buck fall, exclaiming, “You got 
one, Doctor!” “No,” said I, “I got 
two!” And two cleaner killed bucks 
one never saw. For very many years I 
have been killing black-tail or rather 
mule deer in Western Texas, and I am 
absolutely certain that I néver saw two 
finer bucks killed. They were as fat as 
deer can ever get and as large as they 
ever grow in this section. The rutting 
season had not begun and they were ripe 
as a peach, so to speak. Each had mag- 
nificent antlers that now adorn my 
home. I gave myself a hand-shake and 
Jim warmly congratulated me on the 
splendid work done. 

It did not require much time for us to 
take out the entrails; prop the two bucks 
up, so the blood could all run out, and 
“flag” them to keep coyotes and pan- 
thers away. There were no trees to 
hang them in and so we left them on 
the ground, until we could bring pack 
mules and take them to the ranch. As 
we rode away, Jim said: “I'll bet a 
dollar that those bucks are the very fel- 
lows I shot at and ran into the moun- 
tains.” I did not feel warranted in tak- 
ing the bet. 

We got down the mountain easier 
than we got up, for we found an old 
cattle trail that helped us much. When 
we had gone about two miles towards 
home, we jumped 4 bucks in the head of 
a cafion, one of which was of large size 
but the others were only medium. Jim 
took the first shot, at about 250 yds., and 
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landed on the large buck too far back. 
In a few jumps all the deer were out of 
sight over a hill. As the sun was just 
down, we concluded to rush matters and 
so galloped to the top of the hill. The 
big buck got up 60 or 70 yds. from us 
and both of us took a running shot— 
only to miss. Jim started to follow af- 
ter him, but I discovered the other three, 
standing about 200 yds. away on a hill- 
side, and gave my attention to them. I 
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seated myself on the ground, and, resting 
an elbow on each knee, fired 3 shots in 
quick succession—bringing down a deer 
at each shot. The deer did not run at 
all, but stood their ground until all were 
killed. Jim soon finished his buck, and 
when we had attended to them it was 
dark. We packed the deer in on mules 
the next day and I was soon off for 
home—having gone my limit and wind- 
ing up with a real red-letter day. 


WHERE THE *HUMBER FLOWS. 


By W. J. CARROLL. 


See Frontispiece. 


‘Tis where the Marble mountain in majestic grandeur reigns, 
With his shimmering crown of sunlit vernal snows; 

Where the bosky woodland verdure carpets all the sylvan plains, 
’Tis there, serene, the lordly Humber flows. 


’Tis there the kingly salmon, through the drowsy summer day, 
Disport in glee amid the steadies deep, 

In the limpid, living waters—how they breach and leap and play, 
While the eddies onward, seaward, grandly sweep. 

There the angler realizes the serenest earthly joy, 
As from the reel his line swift singing goes, 

Like gleams of glinting silver, crazy fish flash ’round his fly; 
While all serene the lordly Humber flows. 


And the ouananiche and sea trout and the brook trout gambol there; 
And the song birds fill with melody the glades; 

And the fisherman, enchanted, quaffs in visions sweet and fair, 
While the westering sun limns in the light and shades. 

There’s the snow-crown on the mountain, all asparkle in the light, 
And the woods their gorgeous vesture there disclose, 

With their green and golden bannerets they make a brilliant sight, 
While all serene the lordly Humber flows. 


Were it given me my fate to shape, ere nearing life’s release, 
On thy pleasant slopes, fair Humber, my abiding place I’d set; 
And in Nature’s sweet communion, I would seek content and peace, 
By all the world forgotten, I would all the world forget. 
That my life would glide as calmly as thy placid waters flow, 
My prayer would rise from dawn till evening’s close, 
Till ’twould mingle with the ocean, in the sunset’s afterglow, 
As serenely as the lordly Humber flows. 


* A famous salmon river in Newfoundland. 























THE PILOTS 


OF EGMONT 





KEY. 


By P. L. GREEN.* 


N April, 1808, 
when _hostili- 
ties began 
between the 
United States 
and Spain in 
the Spanish- 
Ameri- 
can War, the 
long chain of 
islands, or 

keys as they are termed in Florida, ly- 

ing north and south across the entrance 
to Tampa Bay and forming a natural 
breakwater and protection to the many 
smaller harbors inclosed within its area, 
contained no fortifications or defences 
against a foreign fleet. No beacons 
guided the seaman through tortuous 
channels to the cities and towns upon its 
shores by night and few buoys marked 
his way by day. A lighthouse there was 
on the north end of Egmont Key which 
had been established many years before. 
This, with the keeper’s house and the 
few houses of the ship pilots on the 
eastern shore of the key, alone consti- 
tuted the improvements made, either by 
our Government or by private individ- 
uals, since the discovery of the peninsu- 
la by the Spanish in the 16th Century. 

Today, seven years later, miniature cit- 
ies, with quarters for officers and men, 
hospitals, storehouses, magazines, post- 

offices and all the accompanying details 
of what constitute two separate Army 
posts occupy the two keys—Egmont and 

Mullet. Fort Dade on the former and 
Fort De Soto on the latter key keep 
watch gulfward over the approaches to 
the only channels whereby ships may en- 
ter. 








Egmont Key, the most western, and 
nearest the center link in this chain of 
islands, is about one and a half miles in 
length and a third as much in breadth. 
In general direction the island lies north 
and south, while northeast, a mile and a 
half away but apparently much nearer, 
is Mullet Key. This island is perhaps a 
mile in width at its southern end and 
extends northeastwardly some two 
miles, being only a narrow sandbar with 
a ragged shoreline the greater part of the . 
distance. Between these two keys the 

1ain ship channel lies, giving access at 

high water to ships drawing 24 ft. There 
are places between these keys, however, 
where 95 ft. of water is found. To the 
southeast of Egmont and distant some 3 
miies is the Passage Key, another small 
island. The channel between these keys 
is 14 ft. in depth at high water and not 
available for large vessels of deep 
draught. Several batteries of large cal- 
ibre mortars and rapid-fire guns are on 
Mullet Key and the quarantine station is 
also located here. An even greater num- 
ber of guns of disappearing and other 
patterns frown seaward from Egmont 
Kev. 

The one day scare which the citizens 
of Tampa enjoyed when rumors of the 
approach of a Spanish fleet were circu- 
lated about the town at the beginning of 
the war, and which it is said was par- 
ticipated in by both officers and men 
then in camp and aboard the transports, 
has had its good effect, and Uncle Sam 
has wrought a wonderful change in the 
appearance of these islands with the 
docks, houses and rtifications now 
erected. ‘3 

For many years the pilots who meet 


*In his letter accompanying this interesting article, Mr. Green writes: ‘Describing as it does fortified 
Government property, where the use of a camera is forbidden, I am unable to send illustrations for same.— 
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and guide to the docks at Port Tampa 
and Tampa the incoming vesesls have 
made their homes on Egmont Key. 
Their station houses and outlook tower 
are all nearly midway of the key, on the 
eastern shore and protected from the 
heavy winds blowing from the Gulf of 
Mexico by the island itself which aver- 
ages some 15 ft. above high water and 
is covered with a dense growth of cab- 
bage (Sabal) palmetto trees and saw 
palmetto underbrush. Five men consti- 
tute the pilot’s working force. Most of 
them have been captains of vessels before 
locating at their present quarters. Some 
are married and have their families with 
them during the summer months, while 
maintaining comfortable homes in the 
nearby cities where they may be found 
when off duty. Capt. Switzer is the 
longest in the service, with Capts. John- 
son, Warner, Fitzgerald and Bengar fol- 
lowing in the order of their enrollment. 
These men each take their turn in going 
out to meet incoming vessels. The cap- 
tain whose duty it is to go next aboard, 
or “board ” as they term it, is in charge 
of the station and its equipment and the 
launches, of which they have two—the 
one, a neat 27-ft. Swampscott model for 
pleasant weather and the other a hand- 
some, staunch 60-ft. schooner rigged 
“naphtha ” for days when the seas roll 
heavily and boarding ships is an ard- 
uous, and dangerous task. Sometimes 
several days may elapse between the ar- 
rival of vessels ; then keep a weather eye 
on the captain in charge of the station, 
for he is quite apt to become nervous 
with expectation and somewhat cranky, 
as they will tell you while laughing over 
their own shortcomings. Again only an 
hour may intervene between the arrival 
of two vessels and often it happens that 
two or more pilots go out at the same 
time. 

A constant watch is kept seaward for 
fifteen hours each day by a lookout in 
the top of a 60-foot tower which has 
been erected for this. purpose. No 


boats are piloted in between sindown fil 
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and the early morning hours, for the 
channel winding up through the Bay is 
too narrow for night running and no 
range lights for its navigation have yet 
been established. Every one is astir at 
3 a. m., coffee is served and the look- 
out man’s report is anxiously awaited 
to learn if he has “picked up” the lights 
of some incoming vessel or one an- 
chored off the bar. This bar of sand is 
in the Gulf, five miles west of Egmont 
Key. A whistling buoy gives the sailor 
its location and most ships stop there 
until the pilot comes out to them. The 
distance from the passes to Tampa is 
36 miles and to Port Tampa 24 miles. 
At the latter place are the deep-water 
docks, where large vessels go to load 
phosphate rock and the Standard Oil 
Company’s products. The earnings of 
these pilots make quite a handsome sum 
—often $600 to each man as his share 
when the monthly division is made dur- 
ing fairly busy seasons. While the 
Government transports were at Port 
Tampa in the Spanish-American War 
they sometimes ran above the $1,000 
mark. 

Apparently leading lives whose pleas- 
ures and hours of leisure are few, these 
seafaring men go about their duties, 
year in and year out, through stormy 
weather and fair, with never a grumble. 
The one drawback to it all, says Capt. 
Fitzgerald, is in trying to get on board 
a big ship’s deck when the sea is very 
rough and a gale blowing. Then you lie 
as close alongside as is safe, watch for 
the ship to roll her huge bulk toward 
you, and, as the tiny rope ladder which 
hangs over the side swings far out over 
the sea, grasp it and clamber up, mon- 
key fashion, as fast as possible, watching 
all the while for the ship to roll in the 
opposite direction and slam you against 
the side, breaking your hold on the 
ladder, tumbling you into the briny or 
skinning your elbows and knees with the 
violence of the impact. There are times 
when even the rope ladder cannot be 
used; then a line is thrown from the 
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ship’s deck, tied around the pilot’s body 
beneath the arms and he is hauled aboard 
like so much merchandise by the sailors. 

These waters are fairly alive with fish. 
Off-shore, red snapper, grouper and 
king fish may be caught in abundance, 
while inside the passes mackerel, red 
fish, drum, trout, sea bass, sheepshead, 
flounder, spot, mango snapper, grunts 
and many other varieties will give the 
rod and line fisherman a full basket and 
such a succession of thrills in landing 
his catches as he.has probably never 
experienced elsewhere. That king of the 
deep, the tarpon, is also here in vast 
numbers throughout all the warmer 
months of the year and can be seen at 
any daylight hour, leaping high in the 
air as they pursue the schools of smaller 
fish upon which they feed or else dis- 
porting themselves in lots of a dozen or 
more on the surface of the clear green 
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water, as if inviting the uninitiated tar- 
pon fisherman to cast a line among them 
and see how quickly he will be in need 
of a new outfit of expensive tackle. 

Many visitors and friends are enter- 
tained yearly at the pilot station, where 
the best of fare and sleeping accommo- 
dations are provided. Except when in 
use to board ships, the launches are 
always at the disposal of the pilots’ 
friends, in which to visit the fishing 
banks outside in the Gulf. Remunera- 
tion is a thing not to be mentioned and 
their sole reward for this wholesale 
feast of entertainment is the pleasure 
derived from making their visitors thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves. Little presents 
naturally find their way back to the sta- 
tion and are duly appreciated and the 
next newcomer is entertained with a full 
history of how it all happened. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS IN VAGABONDIA. 


By JAMES 8S. COMPTON, A. B. 


and the scents of wood and field 

more soothing to the senses than 

odor of gasoline or asphalt. A s.range 
man is he who can truthfully say that he 
cares not for the outdoors and its joys; 
a stunted being indeed not to be keyed 
up and raised to a higher level by a 
ramble over the hills. To him who has 
learned what Thoreau called the divine 
art of sauntering, there is no voice more 
welcome than the voice of the untamed 
outdoors, the woods and fields that have 
not been pruned and trimmed or other- 
wise forced into the mould of conven- 
tion; he hears it and the blood within 
his veins, astir with the impulses of his 
wood-haunting ancestors, leaps for joy. 
The millionaire in his automobile runs 
away from honest labor, the tramp fol- 
lows him on foot. One is a carbuncle, 
the other a wart on society; both are 
unsightly and useless but of the two the 


R JAD dust is preferable to coal soot 


tramp’s philosophy is the saner. He 
takes to the road, in times of prosperity 
at least, because he likes it; because he 
feels stirring in his blood the Gypsy in- 
stinct to get out and go, not anywhere 
in particular but just to go. No speed 
frenzy possesses him, no accidents ap- 
pear in the columns of the daily paper 
after he has passed through the town, 
no citizen feels a pang of envy when 
he sees his outfit on Main Street: he 
lives each day as it comes, content with 
whatever falls to his lot, so long as his 
stomach is filled and the skies are clear. 
He has learned—in an unenviable way 
it must be confessed—still he has 
learned the joys of the road while his 
brother of the horn and cloud of dust 
has not. 

Long walks, short walks, in the snow 
or on the summer grass, by the swamp- 
side or among the hills, early or late, 
let’s have them—anywhere that will take 
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us into the open to enjoy a little free- 
dom from the dictation of Mrs. Grundy 
and a respite from the demands of busi- 
ness. A little time invested in learning 
the charms of the road will bring a surer 
return than “Steel preferred,” and a 
little ozone will be found a better cure 
for that tired feeling than the best of 
sarsaparillas. 

It was three days after Christmas that 
my friend Goodale and I decided to test 
the pleasures of a tramp of 16 miles 
from the plantation, called in local par- 
lance Mount Beulah, due west to the 
historic old city of Vicksburg. The road 
that would take us to our destination 
led through bottom land and over hills 
typical of the Cotton Belt; moreover, 
over them in the stormy days of the early 
sixties had passed the two contending 
armies of Grant and Pemberton—one 
stubbornly pushing the other before him 
into the works that lay about the Hill 
City, where the last and worst tragedies 
were to be staged. 

A hard freeze the night before had 
left the road knobby and rough, for it 
had come, as such visitations usually 
come in that climate, right on the heels 
of a heavy rain. There was a touch 
of chill in the west wind, too; but that 
was good enough, for one soon tires in 
this warm land except when the breeze 
has this invigorating freshness in it. We 
saw to our cameras and a generous sup- 
ply of plates; our kindly hostess saw to 
the lunch that we were to carry; then, 
as the sun came up above the oak and 
magnolia forest that rimmed the eastern 
horizon, we set out. A flock of Florida 
blue-jays, more sociable and more noisy 
than their Northern brethren, if that be 
possible, were calling to one another in 
clear bell notes as they exploited the 
treasures of a water oak; down under 
the hill a red-bellied woodpecker was 
calling to his mate in a high-pitched 
voice; on the sunny side of a clay bank 
juncoes feasted on the seeds of the rag- 
weed; they may not have been cowards 


but each one as he flew about showed the 
white feather. 
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‘ A few rods on, the road sank below 
the level of the surrounding fields, or to 
be more accurate the fields rose in 
abrupt hillocks on each side of the high- 
way; it is good walking down here and 
we make good progress, unhindered by 
bird or bush; the air is too chilly away 
from the sun to attract the birds or even 
to make loitering pleasant. 

A Southern highway is always inter- 
esting ; never straight when it can help 
itself, it wanders hither and yon over 
the landscape, following the line of least 
resistance ; there is none of the set prim 
look of a Northern road about it—no 
promises or even hints of what the next 
half mile will bring forth; it goes as it 
pleases and, if you will only follow, re- 
wards your faithfulness by giving you a 
surprise at every turn: here a cotton 
patch, there a cypress forest, here a 
negro cabin, there a dark mysterious- 
looking cane-brake. On our right down 
in the brush still flows the spring that 
furnished Gen. Grant with water; the 
road comes out on top of the little hills 
and we see away to our left the scene of 
the first skirmish that was fought the 
morning after Champion’s Hill—the 
first in that long day of skirmishes and 
battles that ended at sundown with Pem- 
berton safe in the works around Vicks- 
burg. 

A mile out we pass a white man’s 
house—a sight rare enough to be worthy 
of more than passing notice, my com- 
panion tells me—we shall see only two 
or three more till we get in sight of the 
Hill City; now comes a bunch of negro 
cabins ; they will be plentiful all the way 
along, and now the road aims straight 
for the Big Black, three miles to west- 
ward. The sun has melted the surface 
of the frozen knobs to a slippery paste, 
making walking a little uncertain, but 
the genial warmth has brought out a 
swarm of sparrows in the weeds and 
grass along the hedges. There is our 
little field sparrow, sitting in the top of 
the osage orange with the same degree 
of trusting assurance he shows in the 
berry fields of his summer home in 
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Michigan, a song sparrow and a pair of 
vespers remain in sight long enough to 
be recognized; then the one, with the 
quick motion of the Melospiza, drops 
into the hedge below, the pair fly off into 
the grey Bermuda grass where we lose 
sight of them, so perfectly does the 
gray-brown of their plumage coalesce 
with the dull hue of the grass. Juncoes 
are here in force, too, and another spar- 
row nearly as large as the vesper but 
much brighter and gayer in his color- 
ings ; the stripes on his breast are deeper 
than those on the vesper and there is 
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tact with the trousers of passengers. 
The negro notices a little hesitation and 
assures us that “hit won’t sink, sah; 
hit’ll take you-all oveh safe and soun’, 
sah.” We climb in and ride over to the 
Warren County shore, then up the road 
into the hills. From the summit of this 
ridge that turns aside the Big Black 
and sends it scurrying down south to 
join the Mississippi, 40 miles below, we 
have a splendid view of the road we 
have traveled from the ferry almost at 
our feet back along the winding high- 
way clear to Mount Beulah. A whistle 

















THE OLD-TIME GIN. 


Amateur Photo by JAMES 8. COMPTON. 





some yellow about the eye and on the 
bend of the wing. We consult the book: 
he is the savanna sparrow—a visitor 
from the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
doing Dixie for his health. 

The ferry man sizes us up and, in- 
stead of loosing his big ferry-boat, es- 
corts us to the little skiff and invites us 
to enter if we want to cross the river. 
The said skiff has evidently had a bath 
in the muddy waters of the Big Black, 
for its outside is nicely coated with 
chocolate-colored mud, inside ditto ex- 
cept where it has been worn off by con- 


and a flash of vivid red against the dark 
green’ of some cedars: Cardinal has 
mounted the highest spray to inspect his 
visitors; a moment his scarlet flashes 
in the sunshine, then he drops—his curi- 
osity satisfied, let us hope—into the 
tangle beneath, where he hustles for a 
breakfast in a very prosaic way. Soon 
we come upon a second, then a third and 
before we have gone a mile from the 
river we have seen eight splendid males. 
Who would want better company than 
the cardinals and the morning sunshine? 

A half-hour more and the road creeps 
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up a little hill into Bovina, the half-way 
station between Mount Beulah and 
Vicksburg. It is simply a few houses 
and a general store clustered about the 
neighborhood gin, for Cotton is the same 
autocrat he was in the fifties and the six- 
ties. Negroes, mules, wagons, the gin— 
everything and everybody in_ sight 
adorned with fuzzy streamers of lint; in 
the background by the switch is an acre 
of cotton bales awaiting shipment: this 
is the New South as it is interpreted in 
the Cotton Belt. A permeating odor of 
the seed greets us as we pass the shed 
next the gin, and a saddled mule stands 
at the corner placidly eating the seeds 
that did not reach the bin: the men at 
work take time to get a good look at our 
camera cases and when we manceuvre 
into position for a picture obligingly 
fall into what are evidently regarded as 
the correct attitudes in these parts. 
There is no sourness, no impudence as 
there would be under similar circum- 
stances if one wanted to get a picture 
in the North; it is careless courtesy—a 
heritage from the Old South. 

Leaving the quiet little village, the 
highway seems intent on showing us 
what it can do, twisting in and out, going 
up over ridges and down into ravine- 
like gullies; here it wanders along the 
border of an old plantation where a half- 
dozen negro cabins cluster about a tall 
chimney blackened by fire and crumbling 
with age: now past little fields of cotton, 
hemmed in by areas of washed land ; now 
past a clump of pines and along the edge 
of ravines bank-full of cane-brake and 
rattan vines. 

The road takes a sudden turn down- 
ward and comes out on a lower level 
where cedar and magnolias are grow- 
ing: chewinks are stirring in the under- 
brush, a white-throated sparrow emerges 
from his leafy cave and eyes us calmly. 
| say calmly, for this is his winter re- 
sort and maybe, too, he recognizes in us 
kindred souls; he is a charter member of 
the Sons of Vagabondia, dividing his 
time as it suits his fancy between the 
Cotton Belt and the Far North, back 


and forth as the frost-line advances or 
recedes. His cheery presence is worth 
more to Dixie this winter than a score 
of discussions on the “ race problem ” by 
car-window investigators would be. The 
benefits he confers are real: farmer 
black and farmer white will alike have 
cause for thankfulness that he found it 
in his heart to visit them and incidentally 
to put to good use some of their surplus 
weed seed. 

Mr. Whitethroat is doubtless hungry 
but “there are others” just now. The 
walk and the coolness of the morning 
has put a razor edge on appetites usually 
up to standard. My eye wanders un- 
consciously to that paper-covered basket 
where the provender is stored ; Goodale’s 
eye catches mine and he laughs. “ Come 
on! I’m hungry too. Let’s go over to 
this bunch of pines, where we will be 
away from the wind.” Under the pines 
is a matt of tangled grass and needles, 
dry, fragrant, inviting: the clay bank be- 
hind us cuts off the wind, while the sun 
with a fervor unknown to the Christ- 
mastime in the North shines in upon our 
little nook and puts the finishing touch 
to our enjoyment of the moment. 

The vagabond is ever a good liver: 
not that he cares for the frills, the trim- 
mings, the costly trifles of luxury—silver 
plate. French ménu cards or tidbits 
brought from the ends of the earth; these 
are the bubbles on the surface, the spume, 
if you please, that hides the satisfying 
waters beneath. He takes to the simple 
life, not because he has analyzed its 
merits aud tabulated them in due form in 
the proper cranny of his brain, but 
simply because he wants to. 

Down in the long streamers of Spanish 
moss that shift to and fro with every 
breath of wind that makes its way into 
the ravine a little bird is hopping about 
excitedly. I watch him to see what may 
be the cause of his nervous motions when 


a “ Thicadee! dee-dee!” as of a lisp- 


ing, black-capped titmouse falls upon my 
ear; there is no longer any wonder ; this 
is the tufted titmouse—a cousin of the 
black-cap; the relationship explains it 
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all. There is health and a gentle stim- 
ulus in the piny breeze that filters in 
through the stately conifers into our 
little nook and subtle terebinthine odors 
float in, mingled with the aroma of un- 
known shrubs or plants in the dense 
semi-tropical tangle below. 

Dinner over, it is a good time to loaf 
here in the sunshine a la Hispanola and 
to philosophize in a mild and harmless 
way ; philosophize as most people do just 
hard enough to amuse themselves but 
not enough to tax the grey matter or to 
divert the blood from that region where 
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muda grass was kept down by the 
farmer last summer. The beams, hewn 
from choice logs, evidently hark back to 
the days when timber was to be had for 
the cutting ; the rafters and shingles, too, 
are home made. A horse-power operatea 
by a long sweep stands in one end, in the 
other is a huge wooden screw and a 
compress, while from all parts of the 
building fly the omnipresent streamers 
of lint. This cotton gin, bearing the 
stamp of a half-century ago, is as typical 
of the Old South and its ways as the 
new gin at Bovina is of the rejuvenated 

















THE GIN OF TODAY. 


Amateur Photo by JAMES 8. COMPTON. 





it is most needed just now. The strenu- 
ous life, as Kipling says, is “all shoved 
behind us, long ago and fur away ”—for 
today at least we are living the careless 
life of Vagabondia. 

After an hour’s walk there looms up 
in front a long, low building, neither 
house, barn nor shed of any known 
species. It challenges the curiosity, and 
when could son of Eve resist such chal- 
lenge? There are cockle burrs in the 
weedy cottonfield we shall have to cross 
and unspeakable mud wherever the Ber- 


South of today. The statesmen and the 
younger generation may tell you that the 
changes that have come with the passing 
of the years have been for the better, 
but the old mammy who sees the idols 
of her heart “working like common 
folks” knows better; so, too, do the 
black-garbed women in the few big 
houses we have passed—loyal hearts, still 
mourning for the husband or son who 
sacrificed his all for Dixie. The best 
that life had for them belongs to the days 
when this gin was in its prime; when 
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during the baling season busy blacks 
toiled from rise to set of sun to gin the 
master’s crop; when the musical shouts 
of the negro driving the mules hitched to 
one end of the great beam mingled with 
the cries of happy children riding round 
and round on the other end. Museums 
may keep for future generations the im- 
plements of war and peace ; may preserve 
for the study of spectacled historians the 
trappings of this unique society, so pa- 
triarchal in its organization, so feudal 
in its ideas of honor, but so utterly demo- 
cratic in the relations of its individuals. 
The shell can be preserved easily enough, 
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here it worms in and out between per- 
pendicular walls of clay 20 ft. high. 
Westward lies the Hill City and beyond, 
glittering in the evening sunlight, are 
the waters of the Mississippi; in the dis- 
tance dim and uncertain of outline, are 
the Louisiana swamps and forests. To 
the northward is the great cemetery, 
where a grateful nation cares for those 
who in its time of need made the ultimate 
sacrifice; at this range only a few bits 
of white gleam out against the back- 
ground of evergreens; closer inspection 
on the morrow will reveal sixteen thou- 
sand blocks of marble, each marking the 
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but who will keep for us the passionate 
devotion of the Southron, man or woman, 
for the Lost Cause? Ah; who indeed? 

Every step that takes us nearer the 
Hill City reminds us more forcibly of 
the Great Tragedy of the sixties. Look- 
ing eastward from the crest of the old 
Confederate position, the Surrender Post 
—a huge cannon pointing harmlessly 
toward the sky—is plainly visible; di- 
rectly in front are the ravines through 
which the Federals struggled in a fruit- 
less attempt to take the position by as- 
sault in the early days of the siege; 
cutting through the hill on our left is 
the road we have followed since sun-up ; 


last resting-place of a soldier of the 
Union. 

The sun sinks out of sight behind the 
willows of the Louisiana shore, and the 
chilling wind that comes up from the 
great river reminds us that it is high 
time to hustle down into the city for 
supper and lodgings. On the streets we 
see the motley crowd, each element a 
type to itseli—Southrons, Yankees, Ital- 
ians, Jews and the omnipresent negroes 
of varying shades of blackness: here is 
the mixture cosmopolitan, pouring fluid 
into the moulds of the New Time. What 
will it be like when it has set? 

















THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OVERLAND TRIP BY WAGON. 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY, M. D. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Our Experience with an Indian Chief. 


ARELY had we fin- 

ished supper, and 

were sitting idly 

by the fire, en- 

joying the scene, 

half savage and 
half peaceful, when | 
suddenly became 
aware that a tall In- 
dian was standing by 
our fire. I had nei- 
ther seen nor heard 
his approach: it was 
as though he had 
risen from the earth. 
I always left the talk- 
ing to Frank on such occasions, as he 
was conversant with Indian character 
and knew their sign language. 

The Indian was the finest specimen I 
ever saw, standing six feet tall in his 
moccasins, straight and erect, with reg- 
ular and pleasing features. We said 
nothing for fully ten minutes, while he 
stocd silent, his body motionless as a 
bronze image; I could not see that he 
even breathed; no white man can stand 
so absolutely still: only his dark, roving 
eye moved, as he minutely inspected our 
outfit. 

When a sufficient time had elapsed to 
show our appreciation of the dignity of 
our visitor, Frank said, “How!” I said 
“How!” He answered, “ How!” Then 
followed another long silence. The In- 





dian’s gaze turned repeatedly to Henry 
and at length he stepped noiselessly over 
and made a careful examination of him, 
running his hand over all his limbs, feel- 
ing every tendon and joint, looking in his 


eyes and mouth, walking around him, 
estimating the strength of his loins and 
his probable wind and speed. He stepped 
back to the fire and said, “ Good!” in a 
deep bass voice; then with a comprehen- 
sive wave of his hand toward the river 
bottom, he added proudly, “ My horses.” 

After another interval of silence he ad- 
vanced and handed me a long white en- 
velope. I would not have been more as- 
tonished if he had handed me a business 
card! It proved to be an official docu- 
ment, signed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, stating in effect that the bearer, 
Chief White Horse, was instructed to no- 
tify travelers that they were forbidden 
to leave the direct traveled road and that 
they must neither hunt nor fish, “ ex- 
cept for their immediate personal needs.” 

After reading it aloud to Frank, I 
handed it back. “ No hunt!” said White 
Horse—“ No fish!” He spoke with a 
singularly vehement emphasis, the words 
fairly exploding from his mouth. I as- 
sured him that we neither hunted nor 
fished; whereupon he pointed ironically 
and accusingly at three deer hides that 
were tied at the back of our wagon. I 
brought one of them and showed him 
that it was a blacktail—a species of deer 
found only in the mountains. That was 
conclusive evidence to him; well he knew 
where it came from; he gazed at it, fasci- 
nated. I understood. It took him back 
to the wild free days, when he had hunted 
and fought in the shadow of the Black 
Hills. He stroked the skin with his slim 
brown hand, muttering guttural words 
to himself in his own language, his black 
eyes burning—the whole man absorbed 
and far away. At length he heaved a 
deep sigh and looked up. “How many 
sleeps?” he asked—meaning how many 
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days’ travel had we come. I opened and 
shut both hands three times, to signify 
30. He nodded‘and went through a pan- 
tomime with his hands—plainly describ- 
ing mountains, rising peak beyond peak. 
I nodded. He stood a long time in silent 
meditation, so long that I wondered if he 
would ever speak again. The moon had 
risen, and we could see the tepees of his 
village, half a mile away across the 
meadow. At last he aroused himself, 
and, turning to me with an indescribably 
dignified and graceful wave of his hand 
toward the village, he said, ““ You—go— 
tepee?” 

I hesitated. He was a genuine blanket 
Indian, of one of the worst tribes. 
“You'd better go, Doc,” advised Frank, 
in a rapid aside; “throw off your gun 
and go unarmed, as his guest; he is a 
chief; perfectly safe; he would see you 
back safe, if he intended to murder you 
before morning.” I threw off my gun, 
tucked the deer hide under my arm and 
followed Chief White Horse. Half-way 
across the meadow he looked over his 
shoulder and asked, “How old?” 
“ Twenty-six.” “ How many papoose?” 
“None.” He looked back with such a 
glance of scorn that I hastened to add, 
“No squaw.” “Too bad!” he vocif- 
erated, and led the way again in silence. 

A swarm of dogs rushed savagely out 
at us as we entered the village, but they 
slunk away at a word from my conduc- 
tor. I saw with surprise three new lum- 
ber wagons loaded with barbed wire and 
new plows. These supplies were fur- 
nished by the Government. “ Me farm,” 
said White Horse. Arriving at the 
largest tepee, he raised the flap, walked 
in and dropped it behind him, leaving me 
standing outside. After a moment I 
realized that this was probably customary 
and followed. 

The tepee was perhaps 20 feet in di- 
ameter, made of canvas, stretched on 
poles of polished cedar straight as pen- 
cils. On a couch, piled high with beau- 
tiful tanned furs, sat White Horse. He 
had lain aside his blanket and was naked, 
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except that he wore a G string around 
his middle and moccasins on his feet. He 
wore a single eagle feather in his hair, 
which reached nearly down to his waist. 
He waved me to a seat beside him. On 
the ground sat a half-dozen old men, evi- 
dently the principal warriors of the vil- 
lage. An open fire burned on the ground 
in the centre and some of the smoke 
probably escaped through the opening in 
the top of the tepee, but the air was so 
smoky that tears ran from my eyes. I 
tossed the deer skin to the old men and 
it caused an instant commotion among 
them—an intense but suppressed excite- 
ment. They talked together in guttural 
tones, their eyes glowing, their faces in- 
tent. White Horse noticed my stocking, 
where it showed above my shoe top, and 
leaned over and touched it. ‘“ No good,” 
said he. 

I wore a short hunting coat, trimmed 
with fur of the sea otter. The chief ex- 
amined the fur for a long time and called 
the attention of his men to it, but they 
shook their heads; it was beyond their 
experience. One of them produced a 
knife and made a motion as though to 
cut the tail from the deerskin, raising his 
eyebrows questioningly. I nodded as- 
sent and he cut it off with evident de- 
light, and they spent some time, holding 
it at different parts of their leggings, to 
see where it could be worn to the best 
advantage. I have seen ladies stand be- 
fore a mirror and try the effect of a rib- 
bon with exactly the same air. 

“You chief?” asked White Horse 
suddenly. “No,” said I. His manner 
changed so completely that I saw I had 
blundered and hastened to add, “ Me big 
medicine man!” The boast had not the 
effect I expected; probably he thought 
I lied; at any rate I had certainly lost 
caste; he forgot that I existed. The old 
men also ignored me. Horrors! they 
had invited a man into their society, who 
admitted that he was a nobody! And 
they were men of distinction! This was 
very exclusive! I understood perfectly, 


and, as I had seen all there was to see 


























and as the silence had grown oppressive, 
I arose to go, but my deer skin was no- 
where to be seen. Looking about for it, 
I saw the edge of it under one of the 
warriors; he was sitting on it. I held 
out my hand for it but he did not budge; 
“T want that hide,” said I. He did not 
move a muscle. I turned to the chief and 
said, “I want that deer skin!” He did 
not hear me, but sat gazing coldly into 
the fire. Moved by sudden anger, I 
seized the skin and jerked it violently 
from under the Indian, sending him 
sprawling on his face. He sprang up 
like a tiger, his face furious, but sub- 
sided at a single low word from the 
chief and all the others joined in a laugh 
at his expense. I tucked the skin under 
my arm and walked out, wondering if 
the dogs would tear me in pieces. Not 
a dog was visible nor any other living 
creature. The moon rode high in the 
heavens among fleecy clouds, and the 
valley lay bathed in peaceful light as I 
walked back to camp, a little ashamed 
of my burst of temper. 

Frank was awake and I related the de- 
tails of my visit to him. He nodded un- 
derstandingly from time to time and 
when I had finished he said, ‘‘ Now they 
will think that I am a great chief, sure! 
The owner of Henry must be a chief. 
White Horse will think that he merely 
picked the wrong man. I will make him 
pay dearly tomorrow for snubbing you.” 
He arose and brought out a strong chain 
and padlock and locked Henry to the 
rear wheel. “ Your friend liked Henry 
almost too well,” he remarked; and he 
got the two remaining deer hides, and 
put them under our bed. “ Lead not an 
Indian into temptation,” said Frank, and 
we went to sleep. 

The next morning two squaws came 
with moccasins and offered to trade them 
for the two blacktail deerskins. “ Tell 
White Horse I am a great chief,” said 
Frank; “if he wants to trade, let him 
come himself.” Within the hour he 
came—not deigning to speak to me, but 
meeting with a cold reception from 
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Frank, who posed as a man so mighty 
that it was great condescension for him 
to notice White Horse at all. 

After an hour’s talk in the sign lan- 
guage, they went away—Frank taking 
the skins with him. When he returned 
he was leading two fine ponies. “ They 
are my choice out of sixty head ; swapped 
him the deer tails for a horse apiece and 
threw in the hides.” “He is satisfied 
that I am a big chief—O yes! heap big 
chief!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Halted by a U.S. Cavalry Troop, 


The next day we met movers coming 
back, who reported that they had been 
turned back by Indian Police, who said 
they were not allowed to go to Fort 
Reno on that trail, but must cross the 
river and go down on the other side. 
There was no road on the other side, and 
the country was a succession of rough 
wooded hills, almost impassable. They 
were searching for a ford. We assured 
them that there was a mistake, but they 
were not to be convinced. Within an 
hour we were halted by a mounted In- 
dian in the uniform of the U. S. Army, 
who told us the orders were that we 
would have to turn back. Frank refused, 
stating that we were traveling a public 
road between two forts and that, as 
American citizens, we had a right to 
travel there. The Indian ignored the ar- 
gument and ordered us peremptorily to 
turn back. Frank whipped out his six- 
shooter like a flash: “ Get out of the wayt 
or there’ll be a dead Indian!” said he. 
The Indian laughed and rode to one side. 
“All right!” said he—“ you go.” It 
had been a bluff. 

As a matter of fact, hundreds of 
would-be settlers were turned back 
across the river in this way, where they 
encountered such obstacles and hard- 
ships that they were too late for the open- 
ing; it was another astonishing instance 
of the submission of the American peo- 
ple to authority. 

The next morning we were about to 
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start on our last day’s drive to the fort, 
when we were startled by the rattling of 
sabres and the rush of galloping horses 
and in a moment we were surrounded by 
a troop of cavalrymen, who ordered us 
with drawn revolvers to “throw up our 
hands!” Mine went up instantly, but 
Frank sat unmoved. “Throw up your 
hands!” ordered the soldier again. “ Put 
up your gun, you infernal coward!” an- 
swered Frank sternly—“ Does it take the 
whole United States Army to arrest two 
men?—what in hell do you mean, any 
way?” The soldier’s face flushed with 
anger. At this critical moment an officer 
pushed his horse briskly forward. “ Put 
up your guns, boys,” he commanded, 
“we've made a mistake. Your pardon, 
gentlemen” (bowing to us). “Left 
wheel—forward!” he shouted, and they 
were off at a gallop as suddenly as they 
had come. 

At noon they visited us again, on their 
return trip, having with them two pris- 
oners and a camp outfit so like ours that 
their mistake was very excusable. The 
affable officer explained it and asked if 
we had anything to eat and we set out 
the best lunch we could for twenty men. 

When they had finished eating, the 
Captain invited us to call at his quar- 
ters, promising us entertainment while 
we waited at the fort. “Call for B 
Troop,” he said, as they rode away. We 
did so, when we arrived at the fort, and 
were invited to mess with the soldiers. 

That evening we reached the fort, and 
joined the army of boomers encamped 
along the border of the Promised Land. 
There was a small creek bottom about 
a half-mile east of the fort, which the 
military authorities had assigned as a 
camping place for the boomers, and we 
drove along until we found a vacant 
space and went into camp, to wait the 


ten days which must elapse before the 


day set for the great race. 





CHAPTER IX. 
We Make Ready for the Race. 
The next day we had leisure to observe 
camp-life along the border. It was a 
scene of activity and animation; hope 
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beamed from every eye; every counte- 
nance expressed determined purpose. 
There were men in the company who 
had worked and lobbied and legislated 
and agitated the opening of Oklahoma 
for fifteen years and now the fruition of 
their hopes was near. 

Horses were carefuily tended, fed ana 
exercised; horse trading was lively; 
races were of hourly occurrence and 
rough jokes were bandied from side to 
side. We sold the ponies we had ob- 
tained from White Horse for a high 
price. Henry was the admiration of all, 
as I rode him about the fort. I was of- 
fered $60 for the use of him for the race. 

Frank proceeded to break Lightning 
for the race. The 400 miles of travel, 
hauling a heavy load, had not tamed him 
perceptibly; he had plunged with un- 
abated energy, every time we had hitched 
him up, since the first day out. Picketed 
at night with a 50-foot rope, he would 
snort like a deer the next morning when 
we approached him. Our method was 
to begin walking toward him, rope in 
hand, advancing very slowly, talking 
soothingly and reaching out a hand inch 
by inch at the last, until we could pat 
his neck; once we could get a hand on 
him, he seemed to forget his fear, but 
the same cautious procedure had to be 
gone through with every. morning. 

Frank was a consummate rider, but 
Lightning tested his powers to the ut- 
most. Bucking, kicking, biting, squeal- 
ing, plunging; rearing until he fell back- 
wards—finding the imperturbable rider 
again on his back as he arose; frantic 
with rage and fear—running furiously 
for a few rods; halting and standing sul- 
len—refusing to move, although spurred 
until the blood came; dripping sweat ; all 
repeated, over and over, and still the 
saddle stuck to his back with the dark 
rider in it! These maddening perform- 
ances, repeated twice daily, soon reduced 
him to comparative subjection, and it be- 
came immediately apparent, as Frank 
had confidently predicted, that he was a 
very fast and enduring horse. Lithe as 
a cat, free in his motions as a deer, his 

















untamable spirit flashing in his wild and 
resentful eye, he carried his rider with a 
dash and verve dear to a horseman. 

The first acquaintance we had seen 
upon our arrival was Mr. Phillips. He 
had arrived fully a week in advance of 
us, and immediately secured employment 
from the authorities at Fort Reno to haul 
cord-wood from a timber reservation, 
20 miles inside the country to be opened. 
‘“ But, man, that makes you a sooner!” 
I said; and then ensued the argument 
that was heard at every camp-fire along 
the border—men contesting it so warmly 
that the discussion very often ended in 
blows. 

The President of the United States 
had issued a proclamation, stating that 
the Territory known as Oklahoma would 
be legally opened for settlement at 12 
o'clock, noon, on the 22d day of April, 
1889, and that any person who should 
enter upon and occupy any part of such 
lands, prior to the said date, would there- 
by forfeit all right to said lands. Phil- 
lips represented a class of honest “ soon- 
ers,” as they were called, who contended 
that the land was public property and 
declared open for settlement; that it be- 
longed to the people, according to the 
land laws of the country; and that the 
President had no right to set the day and 
hour and minute when they might exer- 
cise their right under the law. “If it is 
legal for me to enter the country at 12 
o'clock on the 22d, why not at 11 
o'clock?” Phillips argued; he pro- 
claimed openly that he had selected a 
fine claim on the river and meant to be 
there in advance of the opening and that 
he intended to hold it against all comers. 
There was another class of sooners, who 
sneaked into the country secretly and 
afterward lied about it in the courts, 
and many of them were sent to the peni- 
tentiary for perjury. Then there was 
the class of anti-sooners, who argued that 
whether the President had a right to set 
the time for the opening, was not the 
question. The important question, as 
we looked at it, was (regardless of the 
right or wrong of the matter) whether 
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the courts would uphold the President in 
the action he had taken. We believed 
that they would, and they did. This un- 
fortunate difference of opinion cost many 
lives, a great amount of money and five 
years of litigation after the country was 
opened. Mr. Phillips also advanced an- 
other argument, namely, that he was in 
the employ of the Government; that his 
work took him into the forbidden terri- 
tory, and that he could not be disbarred 
of his rights on account of following his 
duty in his lawful business. Many men 
sought employment of the Government 
purposely to take advantage of this idea. 
Phillips undoubtedly hurried to Fort 
Reno, on purpose to get work that would 
take him into Okiahoma; others, who 
had been employed in Oklahoma for 
years, believed that their rights would 
stand. The courts decided against them 
all—holding that they should have left 
the Territory when the proclamation was 
issued and remained out until the opening 
day. 

\braham and Piccadilly, with their 
families and cattle, came into camp the 
2oth—the latter begging for the use of 
Fly in the race, which I promised him, 
although I had refused $20 for the use 
of him. That evening the mystery of 
the rattlesnake oil was solved. Frank 
put a few drops into each of Girard’s 
ears, stopped them with cotton, and the 
next morning his hearing was so much 
improved that ordinary conversation was 
painful to him. His wife cried for joy, 
the sight of her tears plunging Frank 
into another fit of protesting profanity. 
When his heart was touched, he always 
swore; never at any other time, no mat- 
ter what the provocation. 





CHAPTER X. 
The Wild Dash for Claims. 


At last the great day dawned, bright 
and clear, and we were busy all the fore- 
noon with the final preparations. The 
“line” was 2 or 3 miles east of Fort 
Reno, and it had been arranged that a 
cannon was to be fired at noon exactly, 
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as the signal for the start. All the fore- 
noon the boomers gathered at the line, 
which was guarded by soldiers. Frank 
and I arrived at half-past 11. There 
were about 500 of us in line, ready for 
the race—the prize being 160 acres of 
land for each successful contestant. It 
was not a race for fun; it was a race for 
homes. And, in some cases, it was a race 
for life; for more than one man in that 
company engaged in fatal quarrels be- 
fore night over disputed claims. 

Resolution sat on every face; some 
looked serious and anxious—so much de- 
pended on the next few hours; others 
joked and laughed, with stern lips; oth- 
ers again appeared at ease, betraying no 
emotion but very alert and watchful. 
About half of us were on horseback; the 
other half in every sort of vehicle, drawn 
by all kinds of horses, mules and cattle. 
There were heavy wagons, loaded with 
household goods and plows and contain- 
ing whole families, including women and 
children. Some had removed the boxes 
from their wagons and were all prepared 
to run with team hitched to the bare run- 
ning gear. There were top carriages, 
two-wheeled road carts, sulkies with fine 
trotters, and as great a variety among 
the mounted men. Here was an old fel- 
low, bareback on an ancient mule; next 
him, a gentleman on a trained racing 
horse; then a farmer and his grown son, 
mounted on a pair of work horses with 
blind bridles. 

Abraham sat calmly behind his mighty 
bulls, taking much chaffing with good na- 
ture. “Go it, Grandpap!” “ You ort 
to hev a goad!” “ Git thar, Eli!” “ Haw, 
Buck!” and so forth. Piccadilly sat on 
Fly, very ill at ease; he had tied a quilt 
on him with a piece of rope and expected 
to ride without stirrups; he looked so 
awkward that I doubted whether he had 
ever been astride a horse before. I had 
ridden Fly once and I pitied him; Frank 
swore an oath everv time he looked at 
the “damned baby giant.” So unusual 
a figure could not escape ridicule. He 
was requested not to set the prairie afire 
“with them whiskers,” and a wag 
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shouted, “ Look out there for General 
Burnsides.” 

At 2 minutes to 12 we dismounted and 
looked to our saddle girths ; saw that our 
bridles and everything were right; then 
mounted and waited for the signal gun, 
thrilling with an excitement which ran 
like an electric current through the 
crowd—rising, culminating; shared by 
the horses, dimly felt even by the cattle. 
The men sat tensely expectant and grew 
silent; down the line somewhere, a baby 
began to cry and Frank swore bitterly. 
This was a game for men—not for 
women and babies! Boom! went the 
cannon. Up rose a mighty shout, down 
fell every whip, forward sprang every 
animal—and we were off! Pell-mell! 
helter-skelter! furiously urging, blindly 
rushing, reckless of life or limb, desper- 
ately earnest—the accumulated energy 
of months concentrated and discharged 
in that moment—men rode and drove as 
though blind and crazed, no man turning 
aside, running over each other without 
mercy. 

Frank and I rode sidewise on one 
thigh, looking back, to avoid being in- 
jured by the wagons, until the first mad 
rush was over. The race spread out like 
a fan over the country, and in a minute 
we had room and gathered our reins and 
settled ourselves in our saddles, giving 
thought to our course and the condition 
of our horses. In the very first minute 
men began to drop off their horses and 
stake out claims. Many riders passed us 
at the utmost speed of their mounts, and 
were passed by us in turn at an easy gal- 
lop, after their horses were completely 
blown. We had the immense advantage 
of having excellent horses, of being ex- 
perienced riders and of being unmoved 
by the excitement. 

We had forgotten Piccadilly, who now 
galloped madly past us—Fly plainly un- 
manageable. His “weepers” floated 
back over his shoulders, his face was red 
as blood; the quilt had slipped partly 
off and he held it by one corner, vainly 
striving to pull it back under him, the 
other corner of it dangling around the 
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horse’s heels and scaring him out of his 
wits. |The motion of the horse had 
caused his trousers legs to crawl up to 
his knees and his long bare legs stuck 
stiffly out on each side, reaching nearly 
to the ground; his flushed face wore a 
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the quilt was lost, and he sat humped 
up on the pony’s sharp bare back—a lu- 
dicrous picture of helpless misery. 

At the top of a hill a rider passed us 
and went at full speed down the other 
side; we held up our horses and went 
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The men sat tensely expectant and grew silent. 
Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 








This was a game for men—not for women and babies!"’ 





look of agony and fear. Fly was deter- 


mined to keep within sight of his mates 
and galloped with us, sometimes ahead, 
sometimes far in the rear—paying no at- 
tention to the frantic efforts of Girard to 
control him. 


Finally Girard gave it up, 


down hill slowly. As he passed, he 
shouted: “ Goodbye, gents! I’m a-going, 
a-shouting and a-flying!” The next in- 
stant his horse stepped in a badger hole 
and the rider pitched headlong over his 
head. I dismounted and made a hasty 
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examination; ‘Collar bone broken,” 
said I. “Is that all?” he answered 
cheerfully, “then I can get back to the 
fort all right; ride, men, and thank 
you!” Over the next rise a sooner was 
plowing with oxen. “ How many are 
ahead of us?” I asked. “Only five!— 
ride, young man, and take your pick!” 

We galloped on. Deer and wolves 
were running all about us, and we heard 
occasional pistol shots, as riders fired 
at them. 

It was nearing the time when we must 
choose, and we came to a deep creek, the 
water so clear that it looked shallow, 
but it nearly swam the horses where we 
happened to cross it. “This is good 
enough for me,” Frank and I said in con- 
cert, and I dismounted and stuck my 
stake into the ground. Frank rode up 
stream a half-mile and staked a claim 
on the other side of the creek. Picca- 
dilly turned down-stream into the river 
bottom. Looking at my watch, I found 
the time to be 1:40. We had ridden 20 
miles across country in an hour and 
forty minutes, up hill and down dale, 
plunging down steep banks, through 
thick brush and trees and scrambling up 
the other side; without roads, judging 
the course as we went by the lay of the 
country ; moderating the pace when our 
horses began to sob and letting them out 
again when they recovered their wind. 
I wrote on my stake: “ This Claim Taken 
by Franklin Hawley, April 22d, 1880, at 
1:40 P.M.” Frank dismounted in sight 
of me, up the creek, and waved his hat. 
Not another man was in sight, but with- 
in five minutes they began to appear. 

Henry was my first care, after plant- 
ing the all important stake. His sorrel 
coat was flecked with foam and his face 
dark with sweat. I pulled off both sad- 
dle and bridle and turned the good fellow 
loose. To my joy he refreshed himself 
by a good roll on the ground and then 
began contentedly to crop the grass. 

Up galloped a man at a deuce of a 
pace. “Git out of this!” he yelled— 
“this here is my claim!!” 

I had my rifle in the hollow of my arm 
and a six-shooter and hunting knife in 
my belt, which was stuck full of car- 
tridges ; I swung the rifle around, so that 
it covered the visitor, and cocked it with- 
out a word. “Excuse me,” said he, “I 
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have made a mistake; this ain’t my claim, 
after all—it must be further up the 
creek,” and he rode fiercely up toward 
Frank. I saw a short colloquy, Frank 
drew his revolver, and the man continued 
his ride. About a mile farther up the 
creek, as we afterward learned, he suc- 
ceeded in scaring a man off his claim and 
took it and held it. 

Abraham drove his cattle into the 
country at a deliberate walk and secured 
a very good prairie claim. Piccadilly 
stumbled upon one of the finest claims in 
the whole Territory of Oklahoma. Thus 
does Providence temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb—sometimes. I had loaned 
him the horse, stipulating. that he must 
not ride him back to the fort until the 
next day. Disregarding his promise, he 
went back to the fort and returned to 
his claim that night—having ridden and 
led the horse sixty miles that day. The 
next day he returned the horse, and 
walked off, without a word of thanks. 
I concluded that the help we had given 
him had emphasized his inefficiency in 
his own eyes and in those of his wife, 
until he fairly hated us. He knew that 
we despised him and that our assistance 
had been entirely on account of his fam- 
ily. His wife was the master spirit. She 
had borne the dangers and hardships of 
the long journey with calmness and for- 
titude. 

A town started near Mr. Phillips’ 
claim, and he went into business there 
and also cultivated his place. His right 
to it was contested, and he lost it after 
five years of litigation—appealing from 
court to court and finally to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Frank and I went to Kingfisher and 
filed on our homesteads. There we found 
al! the Colorado boys, who had experi- 
enced various fortunes in the race—two 
of them failing from having staked 
school lands. Sections 16 and 36 in 
each township had been reserved for 
school land, and all who chanced to stake 
these lands were compelled to leave them. 
After filing on our homesteads, we had 
six months in which to begin actual resi- 
dence upon them. We went immediately 
to Oklahoma City, and found it a thriv- 
ing city of ten thousand people, living in 
tents. 
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TEDDY TAKES TO THE TALL TIMBER. 






By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


Many thousands of eastern people an- 
nually see the City Park in Denver, but 
few are able to get a winter day’s look 
at it. The pictures we show are of the 
date of February 18th, soon after Miss 
Alice’s wedding, and in one of them is 
shown the bear known as Teddy, in his 
act of escaping from the big black rela- 
tive which had chased him to this place 


in the park and decoyed into an enclosure 
from which they cannot escape. They 
are very tame, but for the fact that only 
these three kinds are represented argues 
much in favor of the domesticity of the 
mailard, the other two probably being 
unwittingly entrapped. A single wild 
mallard on the small lake is outside of 
the enclosure and all his less fortunate 
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TEDDY SEEKS SAFETY. 
Photos by CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





WILD MALLARDS AT THE CITY PARK. 





of last resort. When a bear climbs a 
tree he always has a good reason for it, 
and Teddy’s case was no exception. As 
soon as the black bear left the vicinity 
Teddy came slowly and very cautiously 
down. 

The 18th of February in Denver was 
like a day in summer, as the great num- 
ber of visitors at the park gave evidence 
of. The animals and the wild-fowl are 
the principal attractions during the 
winter. More than a hundred ducks, 
mostly mallards, with one redhead and a 
canvasback, have been drawn to the lakes 


kinfolks flock to him when he approaches 
the coop in which they swim. The teal 
and other wise varieties are not to be de- 
ceived, but the mallards when at large 
used to fly from the middle of the large 
lake to the shore as soon as they saw 
that the corn for their breakfast was 
being thrown along the beach. Several 
wild geese live in the same place, but 
they were not decoyed in the same man- 
ner. They are apparently as much at 
home as tame birds and are all in splendid 
condition. 











AN UNSUCCESSFUL OUTING. 


By EDWARD P. KREMER (‘‘JuvEnis’’). 


NUMBER of trips to 
the country in the fall 
of 1904 had convinced 
me that the quail had 
become a rara avis. 
True, I had found 
a good-sized bevy 
within fifteen minutes 
after leaving the train 
but, with the excep- 
tion of the old birds, 
they were no larger 
than sparrows and of 
course no sportsman 
shoots cheepers; so I 
decided to pay a visit 
to my good friend 
Baker, in Perry 
County, where I had 
found birds numerous 
the previous season. 

Having concluded my preparations, I 
was undecided whether to take one or 
two dogs. Floss is a regular cracker- 
jack on quail, but too fast for ruffed 
grouse—of which I expected to find a 
goodly number. Fan I could work 
better in timber and she had had some 
little experience on grouse, while Floss, 
although nearly 9 years, would go 
thrashing around and put up everything 
in or out of sight. In the open she would 
clean up the fields in short order, and 
O! how she does love to hunt quail! All 
things considered, I concluded to leave 
her at home and take Fan. 

I arrived at my destination an hour 
before noon and met with a hearty wel- 
come. When I left Harrisburg, a veri- 
table snow-storm was raging, but by 
noon it had cleared off and the sun shone 
brightly and the snow rapidly disap- 
peared. After a satisfying dinner, I 
donned my shooting togs and, with 
Baker, hied to the fields. Any one who 











has ever hunted in Perry County soon 
finds what hard work is. The country 
is exceedingly hilly and almost every 
field is bordered by timber, pine predom- 
inating. With my 180 pounds avoir- 
dupois, to surmount some of those al- 
most perpendicular hills was simply 
heart-breaking, but I knew that after a 
year’s confinement to the office it meant 
health and strength. 

We started out gaily and the stiff 
northwest wind was cold and bracing. 
Fan was in her element and her little legs 
fairly flew over the stubble. Baker had 
not been over the grounds during the 
summer, and consequently was ignorant 
of the whereabouts of the birds; so we 
were obliged to hunt everywhere. There 
was likely ground a-plenty, but all 
proved barren, until- we descended a 
hill and entered a long, narrow bottom, 
where several fallen trees lay in a tangle 
across a little run. Fan was going down 
wind, straight across a swampy place, 
and Baker and I were trying to secure 
good footing in the mucky swamp, when 
suddenly a fine bevy of quail burst out.of 
the tree-tops and scudded away down the 
bottom. My gun went to my shoulder 
like a flash and I covered a left-quar- 
tering bird and pulled and pulled! Of 
course my gun was locked and all I could 
do was to mark the birds. Some dropped 
along the fence; some about a spring 
at the foot of a big tree, where the 
ground was very wet, while others were 
seen to seek shelter on a hill covered 
near the summit with pines—a bad place 
to shoot. We first went for those near 
the spring, but as soon as Fan was near 
enough to point they arose, some half- 
dozen, and made for the pines. So did 
those along the fence, and we never got 
a shot. Up the hill we went, somewhat 
circuitously, and when near the top Fan 


























pinned a bird in a tolerably open spot. 
Taking the most favorable positions we 
could, I suddenly became aware that 
the bird was looking intently at me from 
under a small pine and I fully expected 
it to fly directly toward me. However, 
when flushed it went straight away and 
I easily killed it. Among the pines we 
raised a number, but they were very 
wild and I only got one. It was now 
getting late and growing very cold. 
Baker predicted zero weather by morn- 
ing and as we turned our faces toward 
the house our hands went deep into our 
pockets. 

I was ready for 
bed early that night 
and when I was 
shown into the best 
room I thought I 
had entered a re- 
frigerator. There 
was plenty of cover 
on the bed, but that 
room had been un- 


used for a _ long 
time, as also the 
bed, and any one 
who has_ enjoyed 


(?) a similar ex- 
perience knows 
what awaited me. I 
made record time in 
getting my clothes 
off, being careful to 
place my trousers— 
in which there was a 
little four-ounce 
flask of old rye for 
just such emergencies—I bounded into 
bed and drew the covers up to my eyes. 
In a few minutes I was sound asleep, but 
in about an hour awoke with chills run- 
ning up and down my back and my 
teeth chattering. I knew that if I could 
get one swalllow from my flask I would 
be all right, but when I reached for my 
trousers and the icy air of the room 
struck my hand I had such a spell of 
shivers that I withdrew it in a hurry. 
It was fully half an hour when I mus- 
tered up courage to try it again and then 
had the misfortune to throw the trousers 
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on the floor. There I lay, while the very 
bed shook as I drew up my knees and 
worked my arms and body in a vain en- 
deavor to get warm. At length I made 
a dash for the trousers, and, although I 
shook as with an ague, I got hold of 
them, extracted the flask and took a good 
swallow. The liquor acted like magic, 
and, putting the flask under my pillow, I 
once more composed myself for a good 
sleep. Just as the clock struck 12 I woke 
up with another chill and once more had 
recourse to the flask. I then slept sound- 
ly until 3 o’clock, when I once more 
awoke, to find there was something 
wrong with the bed. 
From my waist 
down I seemed to 
be lying in a hollow 
while my back and 
shoulders fairly 
ached. An investi- 
gation revealed the 
fact that part of the 
bed had _ broken 
down and the lower 
half of my body was 
on the floor. From 
that time until I 
heard Baker stirring 
around down-stairs 
I was perfectly mis- 
erable and sleep was 
out of the question ; 
so I arose and made 
quick time in dress- 


ing and getting 

down to the hot 

““FAN.’’—My Companion on this Hunt. kitchen stove. While 
at breakfast a boy came to say 


that Baker was wanted to repair some 
broken machinery at the mill, so I started 
out alone. The thermometer stood 6 
below zero but I soon walked myself 
warm and Fan was as lively as a kitten. 

I went straight for the bevy I had 
found the day before, and after a long 
hunt found them in the same bottom and 
wild as usual. Once in the pines, Fan 
would make point after point, but the 
trees were so thick that I scarcely got a 
shot. Several times I called them to- 
gether and tried to drive them out of 
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the pines, but they were too smart for 
that. They knew where they were safe 
and I did not get a single bird. At last 
I drove out two that I marked along a 
fence at the foot of a hill, and so did 
Fan, for she went straight for them. 
When 40 yds. from them one rose and 
took up the hill, quartering to my left. 
I held ahead and dropped it neatly at 50 
yds. Scarcely had I replaced the empty 
shell, when out went the other in the 
same direction and I dropped it within 
a yard of the first. I now tried the pines 
again, but the birds were everywhere; 
it was simply impossible to get even a 
snap-shot, and, as it was after 2 o’clock, 
I returned to the house to warm up. 

Baker soon returned and we decided 
not to go out again until the morrow. A 
good fire was made in the sitting room 
and in a short time my bed-room over- 
head was good and warm and the broken 
bed put in repair, so that I passed the 
night in perfect comfort. 

Next morning was very cold but clear 
and a gentle breeze blowing. It was 8 
o’clock when we left the house and a 
new course was taken where Baker had 
seen a nice bevy of birds some time be- 
fore. Half a mile from the house Fan 
winded a bevy across a deep gully and 
commenced roading. Before she had 
gone far the entire bevy flushed wild 
from the side of the opposite bank, swung 
around to the left and were soon out of 
sight. How we did hunt for those birds! 
For more than an hour our efforts were 
fruitless. Then we concluded they might 
be lying in an old brushy lane, although 
the flight could scarcely be so long a 
one. While on one side of the fence I 
lost sight of Fan, and, looking around 
to discover her whereabouts, saw her 
pointing in the lane near the fence. Be- 
ing somewhat higher, I could look over 
the fence and there were the birds, get- 
ting uneasy and beginning to move 
about, as though meditating flight. 
Whistling softly for Baker, I stood 
ready to shoot, but before he could get 
within gun-shot they were off, and so 
thick was the brush that I did not get a 
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shot. We marked them down on the 
edge of the creek and went for them. 
But those birds, like the previous ones, 
were certainly educated. We found them 
scattered among the willows and even 
on them. Baker cut one down by a long 
shot and crippled another as it rose 
from under the bank. In a short time 
they were scattered everywhere and we 
even followed them across the creek into 
big timber where I winged one that Fan 
caught after a long chase in a swamp. 
While following these birds we found 
the tracks of a big bevy in the snow 
along a fence and followed for a quarter 
of a mile, when, just as Fan pointed, 
they rose—going over our heads and 
into the woods. Baker crippled one, 
which we got, and then a grouse rose 
away ahead of us. We followed it up a 
hill, which nearly pumped the heart out 
of my body, and, arriving on the sum- 
mit, found Fan pointing. It rose, quar- 
tering past Baker, and he missed. I was 
not in a position to shoot. As Fan still 
stood, we walked up, when a big grouse 
flushed within a short distance—giving 
me a beautiful open shot. I pulled and 
pulled, but when out of range I discov- 
ered that my gun was locked. Baker 
looked at me in surprise. He could easi- 
ly have killed the bird, but waited fos 
me to shoot. Back we went, crossed the 
creek and after a walk of several miles 
entered new territory. It was now near- 
ly 3 o'clock, and we decided to hunt along 
some brushy fences, where wild grapes 
grew in abundance, hoping for a chance 
at a grouse; for at this time of day they 
are apt to be feeding. We had seen Fan 
go like the wind down the fence row into 
a little swampy ravine and she had not 
returned. We were walking side by side, 
I with a cigar in my mouth, when sud- 
denly a grouse came hurtling along di- 
rectly for us. It passed so close to Baker 
that he could have hit it with his gun 
barrels. As it passed he shot and missed. 
I whirled around and gave it a salute as 
it went like a shot along the fence. It 
was hit hard but managed to keep on 
the wing for 100 yds. before it dropped, 
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but we never found it. It may have 
raised again, but where did it go? Pres- 
ently Fan pointed in the field, in long 
weeds, and I certainly thought she had 
quail. I called to Baker, who was on 
the other side of the fence, to look out 
and walked up and flushed. To my sur- 
prise, up got a grouse—presenting a 
beautiful shot. At the crack of the gun 
it lurched to one side, but recovered and 
kept on. I gave it the other barrel, but, 
although hit again, it sailed off into thick 
pines and we saw it no more. I was 
thoroughly disgusted and concluded that 
a 16-bore with 2% drams powder and 
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moon, nearing the full, rode through a 
cloudless sky; the crisp, cold air was like 
needles, and the snow screeched under 


our feet as we hurried, single file, 
through the corn-field, and, when we 


reached the creek—frozen over but full 
of air holes in the shallows—how care- 
fully we picked our way over the treach- 
erous stepping stones, some slippery with 
ice, and then swung off at a good round 
pace, with hands clapped to our ears, for 
the school-house. This was none of the 
small affairs commonly found in rural 
districts, but a large, commodious build- 
ing with a holding capacity of about 300. 








MY TWO FIELD DOGS.—FAN AND FLOSS. 





7% ounces shot was not the thing for 
tuffed grouse. 

The sun had now set, and, as we had a 
good walk before us, we set out for the 
house, where we found a good supper 
awaiting us and some of Baker’s fine 
cider to top off with. The schoolmaster 
had come over for supper and after we 
had changed our clothes we started for 
the village—for was not this the evening 
when the Debating Society met? and had 
not Baker noised it abroad that Juvenis 
was going to make a speech? 


And O! what a night that was! The 





The room was packed; for the Debating 
Society is an institution and the audi- 
ence had come from many miles around. 
3efore the exercises commenced, I was 
introduced to a number of the principal 
men and gathered some pointers for my 
address. Given a front seat, which be- 
longed to one of the smallest scholars, I 
was obliged, in order to keep my knees 
out of my face, to stretch my legs out 
clear to the platform. After a lot of ex- 
ercises by the children, the debate was 
announced, the subject being ‘“ Should 
the right of suffrage be extended to 
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women?” Three big men were ap- 
pointed judges and found seats at the 
front similar to mine. 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
and honorable judges: ”— 

The speaker was a tall, raw-boned six- 
footer in overalls and with trousers in 
his boots, but the way in which he 
handled his subject made me open my 
eyes. 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
and learnéd judges: ”— 

The next speaker was a little school- 
master, who had driven I don’t know 
how many miles, and the way he handled 
the classics and dived into history was 
great. 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
and impartial judges: ”— 

That was my friend Baker, and, al- 
though his only preparation had been 
during our climbing of hills, skirting 
streams and crossing and re-crossing the 
stubble, he put up an admirable argu- 
ment. And then came the home school- 
master : 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
and conscientious judges: ”— 

His arguments were also good and a 
feeling of pride in their teacher ran 
through the audience when he sat down. 

The debate finally came to a close— 
resulting in a victory for the little school- 
master. And then the President an- 
nounced that a distinguished (?) gentle- 
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man from the city of Lebanon, who had 
come among them for innocent recrea- 
tion and who was known to many of 
them for his love of sports afield and 
who loved to worship at Nature’s fount, 
would favor them with a brief address. 

I told them I was proud to be with 
them; proud of their open-hearted hos- 
pitality; proud of their intelligence; 
proud of them for their interest in the 
cause of education; proud of the many 
eminent men who had been nurtured by 
their rugged county. I then rehearsed 
some matters of local history and thanked: 
them for their unstinted kindness in per- 
mitting me to roam over their fields andi’ 
fill my lungs with their pure Perry 
County air; and I know that, while I 
certainly did not impress them as a sec- 
ond Webster, I as certainly won their 
hearts and good-will. After it was all. 
over, we lingered for many hand-shakes,. 
and then swung off at a rattling gait for 
the little house over the creek, and the 
moon rode high in the heavens when we 
tumbled into bed and into a dreamless 
sleep. 

Our start for the fields next day was a 
late one and our success with those edu- 
cated birds was meagre. At 4 o’clock 
the team I had ordered was at the door, 
and with many good wishes and invi- 
tations to come again, I reluctantly 
turned my face homeward. 

















) “VAMONOS!” or MY.TRAVELS IN THE TWO MEXICOS. 


By ROBERT P. HUDSON. 
PART II. 


MEXICO.—CHIHUAHUDA. 


T 10:10 a. m., July 17, I left El Paso for 
Mexico. I crossed the river by train and 
at once fell into the hands of the customs 

officers. My valises were soon inspected and ad- 
mitted but I learned my trunk was in trouble; it 
had been taken into the depot for inspection. I 
opened it and soon the officials were satisfied, 
the official stamp placed and I was ready to re- 
sume my journey. I had now passed over from 
the Land of Liberty to the Land of Freedom; 
from the Land of the Real to that of the Ideal, 
f where the people live for pleasure; where every 
house is yours and every man your friend, ready 
to serve you; where a musical language and po- 
me lite people greet you everywhere; where the con- 
ductor no longer sharply says, “ All aboard!” 
“ but “Vamonos!” (Let us go!). 

We moved southward over the plains of Chihuahua in an elegant train and 
ove1 a smooth road-bed. For the first few miles the country is barren and rough, 
reminding one of the surface of a rolling sea. All the way to Chihuahua we were 
between two parallel ranges that rise from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the plain, the 
scene presenting a colossal picture framed with mountains. After we had gone 
about 75 miles, the rough, sandy hillocks disappeared and the plain became as 
smooth as a floor and as green as a meadow, with thousands of cattle scattered 
over it. Small lakes were seen and occasionally green trees. No cultivated fields 
were to be seen anywhere. This does not mean no farming in the State of Chi- 
huahua. There is farming where irrigation can be had. Late in the evening we 
came in sight of gardens and houses; then we step from the train into the roman- 
tic and beautiful city of Chihuahua, 224 miles south of El Paso. It is a mile up 
to the hotel, which is soon covered by a hack, and then I walk out to see the city 
and its people. 

Chihuahua is largely American. Here one sees but little of either the sandal, 
the serape or the sombrero. They dress just as they do in Oshkosh or Fargo. 
This is an interesting and prosperous city, full of busy men and beautiful women. 
It is the centre of a vast section whose principal business is cattle and mining. 
Everything is high-priced—out of sight, you might say—largely due to the fact 
that almost everything is brought from a great distance. Most imported goods 

, come from the United States, being bought at gold prices, to which freights and 
re duties are added. I am sorry for the poor children of this town, because fruits 
and candies are so high; I fear they do not get their share. I wish I were a great 
inoneyed man for a few hours; I would see that these bright, black-eyed children 
for once had all the fruit and candy they could consume. The centavo or one- 
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cent piece is very little used here, as 
things are too high to be reached with 
that coin. These are some prices: But- 
ter $1 per Ib. ; bananas 75c. a doz. ; cheese 
75c. lb.; potatoes, 10 to 15c. lb, These 
prices sometimes vary. I would not like 
to name the cost of furniture; it would 
astound you. I priced a small table that 
could be bought in the States for $3: it 
was $18. Street-car fare is I2c. across 
town; 6c. to the central plaza. Small 
newspapers retail on the streets for 10 
cts. I first stopped at a hotel and later 
with a private family from the States. 
The lady said she paid $200 a month rent 
for the house ; such a house could be had 
in the States, in a city, for $30 a month. 
I do not blame the merchants for these 
prices; they could not sell their goods 
much cheaper. Free silver, the selling 
coin, fluctuates in value, while the buy- 
ing coin—gold—remains the same. 

This is a most interesting town to the 


tourist. It has many places of interest 
to visit. The central plaza is a lovely 
place. It is overlooked by the cathedral 


—an elegant stone structure now yellow 
with age. This church was finished in 
1741, after 35 years in construction. In 
front are two high towers, one of which 
seems to be full of liberty bells, as all 
are badly cracked and have lost their 
tone. Still they are in use. I went up 
into this tower and saw the bell struck 
by a cannon-ball in the days of Maximil- 
ian, a third of it had been carried away, 
but still they rang it. On Sunday night 
the military band made music in the 
band-stand in the centre of the plaza. 
The younger set came out and paraded 
round and round the plaza till 11. I saw 
many beautiful costumes and black, flash- 
ing eyes, as the sefioritas marched by. 
Here are many churches and some are 
very old. The stone of which they are 
made is a soft limestone which hardens 
in the sun and finally changes from 
white to yellow. The state house is 
made of this stone and I examined this 
structure carefully. It faces in four di- 
rections, the main facade fronting the 
Plaza Hidalgo. It is elaborately carved 
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and was thought to be a mighty struc- 
ture, but its foundations were too soft. 
In many places the stones are cracking 
and crumbling and the walls settling. 
The house within is a palace. It is after 
the patio plan—that is, a central open 
court. The Governor's reception room 
is magnificent. There hung three life- 
size paintings of Hidalgo, Juarez and 
Diaz—the most popular men today in 
Mexican history. 

Facing this plaza is one of the finest 
theatres in the world. I attended a 
meeting here commemorating the death 
of Juarez. The speakers were in even- 
ing dress and the floral wreathes were 
immense. I have always admired the po- 
liteness of the Mexican but here it struck 
me most forcibly. No one would enter 
the hall while a speaker was delivering 
his message. I thought, How different 
in the States! Here are three tiers of 
balconies, all built to appear like a series 
of boxes; the prevailing color within 
is gold; the building is of brick and 
stone, built after American plans, and 
cost $1,000,000 Mexican money. This 
is one of the ways a Governor celebrates 
his time in office—builds a big house. 

In front of this theatre and state pal- 
ace is a beautiful park—Plaza Hidalgo 
—with shade trees and seats. In the 
centre is a bronze statue of Hidalgo, the 
patriot priest, who was shot here, July 
30, 1811. The statue is a fine one, con- 
siderably larger than life size, mounted 
on a shaft of slate-colored marble, a 
Corinthian column, some 20 ft. high. On 
the corners of the base are four life- 
size bronze statues of generals who 
served in the Mexican War of Inde- 
pendence. Not far away is the old mint 
—a buiiding now out of use but inter- 
esting because the prison of Hidalgo; it 
is a massive stone tower, and there I 
found Hidalgo’s old chair and many old 
arms used in this first stroke for inde- 
pendence. The custodian asked me to 


write in a register kept for visitors. I 
wrote, “ Well done, Hidalgo! ” 

Here is aiso an alameda or large park 
densely set with trees, entered by four 























gateways or massive stone arches. These 
arches are tall enough and _ splendid 
enough to be called arches of triumph. 
The town is watered by pipes, but the 
water is brought to the pumping station 
by a stone aqueduct which shows great 
age. 

In every direction you see mountain 
peaks, but two especially are conspicu- 
ous, as they rise 1,000 ft. above the town 
almost from the very suburbs. East 15 
miles are the Santa Eulalia mines which 
have been worked for centuries and 
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structure, just like an American house, 
with yard and shade trees. But the great 
majority of residences are after the Mex- 
ican plan—no yards, no spaces between 
the houses, the only places for rest and 
air about them being the patios or open 
courts within. 

While passing Ahumada’s home I 
said: ‘‘ Where is the Governor?” “ Oh! 
he is now Governor of the State of Ja- 
lisco and lives in Guadalajara.” “ How 
is that, when he was Governor of Chi- 
huahua and this is his home?” “ That 
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STREET SCENE IN CIUDAD JUAREZ, MEXICO, 


Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO, El Paso, Texas. 





which seem to grow richer as they ad- 
vance. All the way out to the mines are 
vast beds of tailings, which make one 
think a volcano is near. It is said these 
tailings will be worked over by smelter 
and pay richly some day. Many fine 
business houses are in course of con- 
struction. The late builders are drop- 
ping the patio idea and building after 
the American plan. Some residences are 
as fine as you will see anywhere. Gov- 
ernor Ahumada’s home is a fine stone 


is the way Diaz does things. He names 
the governors of most States, and all if 
he chooses. You will learn more about 
him when you get further down in Mex- 
ico.” Imagine the Governor of Ten- 
nessee going up and being Governor of 
Kentucky for a time! 

Hundreds of Americans are here and 
all are in business of some kind. Aside 
from other business, almost every one 
is engaged, more or less, in mining. Min- 
ing is the chief attraction. I had heard 
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that not more than 30,000 people were 
here; but, after spending a few days 
viewing the town, going out on every 
street, I am prepared to say there are 
not less than 50,000. 

The original Chihuahua was 12 miles 
east of the present site—San Felipe 
standing here. The old town passed 
away and this is now the only Chihuahua. 
The air is very dry, and I do not see 
why it should not be a great health re- 
sort. They have telephones and electric 
lights but the mule car is still in evi- 
dence. I shall not attempt to give Chi- 
huahua a thorough write-up, nor any 
towns in the Republic, as space will not 
permit. 

TORREON.—DURANGO. 


We left Chihuahua at night for Tor- 
reon, July 20. When daylight came we 
were moving south over the level floor 
of a beautiful valley, which in many 
places was in a high state of cultivation ; 
the soil is rich and nothing is wanting 
but water. We were now in the cotton 
section. Rains come rather late and 
cannot always be relied upon for crops, 
so irrigation must be resorted to. For 
miles and miles we passed through the 
great hacienda of Sefior Lavin. It was 
planted mainly in cotton, and such fine 
cotton too! Single rows a mile long; 
thousands of acres in a field; irrigation 
ditches everywhere; stalks 7 ft. high— 
how is that for a cotton patch? Both 
climate and soil here are so well adapted 
to cotton that, when well watered, the 
same plants will bear the second year. 
Corn in one field was ripe and ready to 
gather, while in an adjoining field it was 
just sprouting. Farms are here that con- 
tain a million acres. North of Chihua- 
hua the train runs for 30 miles through 
the ranch of Don Juan Terrazas, now 
Governor of Chihuahua. 

We reached Torreon for late break- 
fast, crossing at this point the Interna- 
tional Railroad, which goes on to Du- 
rango (155 miles). I will not take time 
to go out to Durango now. I learned 
from parties just from there that it is a 
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flourishing city of 35,000 inhabitants, 
with ‘a mountain in its suburbs contain- | 
ing iron enough to supply the world for 
a century or more. I was in Torreon 
9 years ago, but today I do not recognize 
the place—its improvements are such 
that I see nothing to remember. Here 
are factories, blocks of brick houses, rail- 
roads and electric cars going out in va- 
rious directions. This is one of the few 
towns in the Republic not already built 
when the railroads came. It is a prod- 
uct of the railroads. I am told that prop- 
erty is very high here now, whereas re- 
cently it was very low. Torreon does 
not set on an open plain but among hills 
and mountains. They have had but little 
rain this summer, so it is very dry and 
dusty. Many Americans are located 
here. 


ZACATECAS. 


We steamed away from Torreon, con- 
tinuing our journey over a level plain 
with a range of mountains on either side. 
For many miles it was hot, dry and 
dusty, with almost no cultivated fields 
in sight; all day we ran along through 
heat and dust, stopping half an hour for 
dinner; there are Chinese eating houses 
all the way for $1.00 a meal, but the 
Mexican women are out with baskets of 
chile, eggs, tortillas, cakes and fruits. 
One may take his choice. Try some 
frijoles con chile (beans with pepper) 
and get set on fire. I cannot say that I 
like many Mexican dishes, yet I often 
eat them. In Mexico one must learn to 
be a Mexican. 

We passed many curious villages and 
haciendas on the way. Many houses 
were made of mud and sticks that could 
be built for from 50 cts. to $1.00. I like 
this. I like to see a man live in his own 
house, even though its cost be small. If 
he can afford no better one, that will do. 
The labors of the engine told us we were 
gradually ascending. More rain was evi- 
dent. The floor of the valley seemed 
to rise and the mountains to sink. Sedge- 
brush and cactus, in many varieties, were 
seen everywhere. Here was a strange 
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palm I had not noticed. It branches 
out like an elk’s horns, with tufts of 
leaves like a Spanish bayonet. It bears 
a fruit like a banana and is said to be 
eatable when roasted. The cacti on 
these plains were loaded with green and 
red fruits as large as hen’s eggs. This 
fruit is the tuna and is eaten by the peo- 
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be irrigated some day and thickly set- 
tled; they are rich and level, always with 
a deep setting of mountains not far away. 
Nearing Zacatecas, we saw more evi- 
dences of rain in cultivated fields. Rows 
of corn, perfectly straight, extended for 
miles. A few of the planters had mod- 
ern plows, but the majority used the 
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ple over all Mexico. The soil changed 
from an ash color to a rich brown and 
the mountains to red. We were ap- 
proaching the silver regions of Zaca- 
tecas. We had passed through some fine 
country—lands that would be valuable 
in the United States but here mostly un- 
cultivated. No doubt these valleys will 





one-handled bull-tongue of Mexico. 
The mountains closed in and stood di- 
rectly across the valley in front of us. 
Our train, with two heavy engines pull- 
ing it, wound its way slowly up the 
mountain—passing many silver mines— 
till, at last, it stopped at the station in 
Zacatecas. But little of the town was 
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yet in sight, it being shut in by two 
mountains and not really visible till you 
are in the midst of it. I took a tranvia 
(mule car) and, after winding around 
hills and through crooked streets that 
appeared as old as the Street of David 
in Jerusalem, landed at the hotel. What 
a change in the temperature from the 
hot, dusty valley; up to an altitude of 
8,400 ft.! This is a fine summer resort. 
It is so cool here you can wear an over- 
coat, evenings and mornings, every day 
in the year. The change of dress from 
that of Chihuahua was very noticeable ; 
men were out in serapes, sombreros and 
sandals. The serape is a stripéd shawl 
the men wear instead of coats, the som- 
brero is a cone-shaped hat with very 
broad brim, and the sandal is a sole fast- 
ened to the foot like those worn in the 
days of the Bible. This dress is used 
only by the poor, the rich dressing as 
they do in the United States. I visited 
many stores that were gems of beauty; 
all were small but packed with goods. 
This town enjoys a large trade from the 
surrounding country. There is one main 
business street, la Calle de las Tres 
Cruces (Street of the Three Crosses). 
Along this street you find nearly all the 
stores, hotels, restaurants, parks and pub- 
lic buildings. This street runs along the 
bottom of a ravine, while the residences 
are built along the mountain sides. Bur- 
ros come and go with everything market- 
able. There is a fine theatre here, a beau- 
tiful plaza with fountains, and a grand 
old cathedral. The towers and facade 
of this cathedral are a mass of carving. 
I never before saw a building so elab- 
orately carved. It is a true lesson in 
stone—the soft, yellow dimestone; its in- 
terior is a confusion of great granite 
columns and arches and fine windows 
set with life-size transparencies of saints 
and the immortals. At first it was rather 
dark within, but soon my pupils widened 
and I beheld a scene of glory. J heard 
a priest chanting somewhere, but that 
did not disturb me in my ecstasies. 

The streets are not straight here for 
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any distance, winding around like the 
old-time country road. The market 
house near the cathedral is a thing of 
beauty. Giant stone columns support a 
roof of tiling, beneath which you find 
everything in fruit and vegetables at 
moderate prices, considering that every- 
thing is shipped from a distance. Al- 
though in the torrid zone, no tropical 
fruits grow about here, the altitude being 
too great and the nights too cool. The 
water supply comes by aqueduct from the 
mountains, many miles away. This same 
aqueduct has brought the water here for 
more than 200 years. It is a fine piece 
of masonry, consisting of a series of 
arches, many of which are 8o ft. high. 
The water pours out into basins, or 
springs up as fountains, in various parts 
of the city. 

I thoroughly explored Zacatecas and 
found it a delight. It is well worth a 
trip across the ocean to see. If it were 
in Europe or the Far East, Americans 
would flock to see it and rave over its 
charms. It is unfortunate in its location, 
being in America. 

The poor people showed in their faces 
the marks of rather hard times, but they 
did not complain. I met a boy who looked 
very sad and asked him what was the 
matter; he instantly became all smiles 
and declared nothing serious was in the 
way. I visited many homes of the very 
poor and all invited me in. I made the 
children happy with a few centavos and 
had a pleasant chat with all. The chil- 
dren followed me about from door to 
door. Sometimes the herd was so great 
I had to dismiss them. Many of these 
children were beautiful. I tried to buy 
one but did not succeed. A woman 
promised me oné but said I must come 
again. She said she was poor and could 
not do much for her nifios (boys). She 
had six and no hombre (man). She 
was making tortillas, which, in itself, in- 
terested me very much. She had soaked 
a quart of corn in lime water till the 
skin slipped, then washed it; on a flat 
stone, called a metate, she poured a hand- 























ful of this soft, wet corn and rubbed it 
with another stone shaped like a rolling- 
pin till it was ground into a dough; this 
she spread in small, thin cakes on a grid- 
dle heated over a charcoal fire and soon 
the cakes were ready to eat. This is the 
Indian bread of Mexico. There is no 
pepper or seasoning about it and it is 
as clean as any in a baker’s shop: From 
hard, dry corn to bréad under one roof, 
and this is the way it is done. It has a 
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no tables or bedsteads in the way. The 
floors were plaster or dirt. Few houses 
among the poor had windows—only a 
door opening on the street. They had 
no fire-places or stoves, so, when they 
cooked, the rooms were often filled with 
smoke ; while charcoal was the usual fuel, 
sometimes they used wood. They ate 
with their fingers or a curved tortilla 
from pots or little earthen dishes. Their 
usual food is tortillas and beans with pep- 
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MEXICAN WATER VENDER.—The Pack Saddle here shown carries three Ollas or Water Jars 
on each side. 
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slight hominy taste on account of the 
lime. The cakes are very thin and pale 
and, at first, very soft; but after a few 
days they become dry and hard. 

I took note of the furniture in many 
of the homes. It was almost nothing. A 
few cooking utensils made of crockery 
and a mat on which to sleep made up 
the most of it; by day the mat was hung 
on the wall out of the way. There were 


per—sometimes only tortillas. Yet these 
people seem very happy; the children are 
especially well behaved and their mothers 
invariably very kind to them. In the 
homes of the rich, the scene was very 
different. They had everything that 
could make home desirable—carpets, 
pictures, fine furniture, rich curtains, 
pianos and servants. Servant hire is 
cheap and house rent moderate. 


— 
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From the mountainsides above one 
may have a fine view of the town. It 
seemed to be about a mile square, built 
very compactly, with about 40,000 in- 
habitants. It was much larger in the 
days when silver was booming, many 
famous mines having shut down on ac- 
count of the cheapness of silver. The 
open-air stores are indeed curious—all 
kinds of dry goods and notions being dis- 
played in the portals. Sometimes ladies 
were running these stores, and many 
beautiful sefioritas were among them. 
Few Americans were found, and few 
natives spoke English. In the shade it 
was always cool, no matter how hot the 
sun. In the evening a cool wind sets in 
across the mountains—so cool the na- 
tives would draw around them their re- 
bozos and serapes. Speaking of the 
sefioritas, reminds me that they are not 
the slow-moving lazy creatures some 
writers have pictured them. They are 
full of life and fun and very intelligent. 
They can throw kisses from a car win- 
dow like a Gatling gun. I have caught 
them at it. 

On the mountainside above the town 
is a State hospital in course of construc- 
tion, which will be, when completed, an 
extensive affair. A magnificent Catho- 


‘lic church is also being built.. They have 


a brown stone here that is simply perfec- 
tion for building purposes. 

The mule-car driver blew a horn at the 
approach of the tranvia. I went aboard, 
unwilling to leave this quaint old city. 
A man came and sold me a ticket for 6 
cents, another came and took it; this is 
the way in most towns they run the street 
cars; in some they have both first and 
second-class cars with a difference in 
the fare. 


AGUAS CALIENTES. 


Then “ Vamonos!” was said in the 
regulation sing-song style by the railway 
conductor and the train bore me on to- 
ward Aguas Calientes. We wound 
around above Zacatecas and had a fine 
view. At last the train reached the 
mountain’s crest and rapidly descended 
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to the vallev in which is located Guada- 
lupe—a town of 10,000 people, with a 
very fine church. We continued to de- 
scend until we reached the plain. Here 
the mountains stood back and formed a 
pretty valley, well cultivated all the way 
to Aguas Calientes, which we reached 
soon after dark. 

Aguas Calientes (hot waters) is one of 
the oldest towns on the tableland, so 
named because there are here some very 
fine hot springs. But the town now has 
something more to recommend it than 
these. Here, in full blast, is one of the 
largest smelters in the world, thousands 
of tons of ore being handled daily from 
mines in all parts of the Republic. Here 
the Mexican Central Railroad has lo- 
cated its most extensive shops and will 
soon employ hundreds of men to run 
them. This same road has its hospital 
here and very fine buildings they are. I 
went to the hot springs, about a mile 
east of town, and took a bath. The water 
was about as hot as one could bear. This 
water is brought into the town and sup- 
plies many large bath-houses. It is clear 
and sparkling and runs hot through the 
ditches in many parts of the city. 

The town is compactly built, after the 
Mexican style—flat roofs and houses 
with patios—yet it is not without its 
artistic features. The central plaza is a 
very pretty spot, with fountains and 
statues, but its most attractive feature 
is a giant Ionic column, 80 ft. high. This 
column was erected in 1835, to commem- 
orate the national independence of 1821. 
Here is also an alameda, el Jardin de 
San Marcos (St. Mark’s Garden), that 
is a dense mass of trees, fountains and 
statues. This park is surrounded by a 
brown-stone fence that must have cost 
many thousands. The grand old 


churches are too numerous to mention, 
all built of brown stone—many of them 
erected centuries ago when Spanish valor 
and learning ruled by sea and land. Let 
it not be supposed that the Mexicans 
have ceased to be great builders. Far 
The church of San Antonio, 


from it. 





























now being built here, is the greatest gem 
of beauty I have yet found. It is made 
of brown and green stone and these col- 
ors are most artistically interlaid. It is 
a mass of pilasters, columns and floral 
wreathes, with a great dome and ex- 
quisite towers. It is not so large as 
some of the old churches, but it will cer- 
tainly be, when finished, the most beau- 
tiful of them all. I cannot estimate the 
cost of these buildings, but if they had 
to pay for skilled labor, as obtains in 
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tiently stitching and shaping in their 
homes this beautiful work. Sometimes it 
takes months to stitch a single piece. 
At night there was music on the plaza 
by the military band and the people were 
out en masse. They may not dress very 
well at their homes during the day, but 
at night they surely come out on dress 
parade. The sefioritas paint and powder 
and fix up their long black tresses in 
great style, and as I sit here on the plaza 
I see many roguish glances from dark, 
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A MEXICAN BULL RING.—The Entrance, Contestants approaching box of presiding officer. 
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the United States, the cost would run up 
into many millions. The climate of 
Aguas Calientes is delightful, its alti- 
tude being 6,000 ft. with little change be- 
tween winter and summer. Its gardens 
are numerous and beautiful ; the fig seems 
at home and the market is full of them. 
This is also headquarters for drawn- 
work and many gems of art have I seen. 
This beautiful lace has gone out far and 
wide, the Aguas product being especially 
famous. I saw hundreds of women, pa- 





flashing eyes. The young ladies do not 
walk around with the gentlemen but 
with their chaperones. Many Americans 
are here and many more will come when 
the big shops are finished; they are in 
almost every line of business—doctors, 
dentists, druggists, electricians, ma- 
chinists, etc. They are the dynamos of 
this country. 

A new era of prosperity has dawned 
on Aguas Calientes and it now looks as 
though its present advantages will soon 
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place it beyond the average town in the 
Republic. The town has about 50,000 
inhabitants. I met many young Mexi- 
cans here who speak good English and 
yet had never been out of Mexico. They 
had learned it in school. How many of 
our American boys can say the same of 
Spanish? Many were most anxious to 
visit the United States. In this I encour- 
aged them, telling them if I were a 
young Mexican I would go to the United 
States, but if a young American I would 
come to Mexico and marry a sefiorita. 
Few men get the same attention in their 
own country they get in a foreign land. 
A foreigner often seils more goods in 
the United States than an American, but 
the American leads in the foreigner’s 
own country. There is always some 
sympathy going out to the man who 
talks a language brokenly: we are likely 
to take the broken talk for wisdom and 
give attention. 
LEON. 


I turned away from Aguas regret- 
fully, resolving to return again, and 
came on in the night to Leon. The town 
is a mile off the railroad, but mule-cars 
were awaiting us and soon [ was in the 
hotel. These hotel men are often hard 
to satisfy. They charge $2.50 to $4 a 
day for board and want to charge for a 
full day whether you stay a day or not. 
Nine years ago the hotels everywhere 
outside the City of Mexico charged $2 
a day. Many of these same hotels now 
charge $4 and the fare has not improved. 
The low price of silver has caused them 
to raise the price of everything but 
street-car fare. This is 3 cts. about town 
and 10 cts. to the depot. I took a car 
ride around half of the town and back 
to the plaza; the car was full of passen- 
gers but no one ccllected a cent; they 
seemed to overlook that important mat- 
ter. In most Mexican towns the fare 
is 5 cts. by day and to cts. at night. 

This car ride in Leon was interesting 
in many ways. We went by the Ala- 
meda—a fine park, entered by a grand 
gateway or stone arch as large as the 


Washington Arch in New York. I went 
up into the towers of the cathedral and 
had a splendid view of the town. I 
counted 32 towers and domes of 
churches in various directions, all fine 
samples of architecture and more or less 
grey with age. Still, they are building 
more churches. A citizen told me there 
were 40 Catholic churches in town and 
no Protestant temples of any sort. This 
is purely a native town and Catholic; 
there is practically no Caucasian blood 
here and the priest has no one to dispute 
his way of running things. This old 
cathedral was built by the early Span- 
iards, nearly 400 years ago, and is likely 
to stand for many centuries more. It 
is not supposed that many people go up 
into the towers of a church, yet the stone 
steps of these towers are deeply worn. 

I saw very little progress in Leon. It 
is a great leather market and supplies 
much of the Republic with shoes. Some 
shoes are made in factories, but mostly 
by hand in the homes. I examined some 
styles in the stores. They all had low 
heels and pointed toes. The leather ap- 
peared to be good, but the shoes were 
not finely finished. I asked some men 
who were laying cobble stones on the 
streets how much they were paid per 
day. They answered “Cinquenta cen- 
tavos” (fifty cents). I visited a large 
church, in construction, and found men 
who were artists with the chisel, carv- 
ing beautiful columns and capitals. I 


. asked them how much per day they re- 


ceived. “Dos pesos” (two dollars). 
Boys in apprenticeship do not receive 
anything. 

From Chihuahua to Leon, how things 
have changed! Here they have regular 
rains in summer and everything is green. 
Crops are late, but they do not irrigate, 
depending on the rains. The soil is rich 
and black. Leon is on the east side of 
the valley, at the base of a range of 
mountains, while westward the valley 
spreads out as level as a floor to the 
mountains, miles away. In the United 
States this would be an ideal farming 























country. It is a part of the great val- 
ley of El Bajio, which extends many 
miles south. The surface of the country 
is green with corn, grass, weeds, cactus 
and bushes up to the mountain tops. If 
such a valley as this could be found in 
the United States, with similar climate, 
and opened to settlement, the rush would 
be even greater than that to Oklahoma 
or the Klondyke. Yet this beautiful 
country is not half cultivated. No trees, 
stumps or rocks are in the way. Two 
or three crops may be made a year. 
Here the maguey plant grows from 
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high mountains. The people seemed less 
friendly than in the other towns. I 
suppose it is because they have not come 
much in contact with foreigners. The 
town is not so large as formerly. It ap- 
pears now to have about 60,000 people, 
though, it is said, it once had 100,000. 
This rich, level valley will not always be 
overlooked, but some day no doubt will 
be cut up into small farms and cultivated 
like a garden. The wealthy hacendado 
will not always control; some day the 
small farmer will come and claim his 
own. 














CITY OF ZACATECAS, MEXICO.—Showing aqueduct in the foreground. 





which pulque, the national beer, is made. 
I do not see any being used. In North- 
ern Mexico pulque is almost unknown 
and even this far south it is very: little 
used. North of Irapuato pulque seems 
to be passing out of use. Why this is 
I cannot say, unless the people are be- 
ginning to see the folly of it. In Aguas 
I saw none; although when there 9 
years-ago I saw it sold everywhere. 
The panorama about Leon cannot be 
surpassed. While the town is on a level 
plain, almost from its very suburbs the 
mountains rise several thousand feet. The 
valley appears shut in on every side by 





SILAO.—GUANAJUATO. 

I took a tranvia to the depot, and soon 
the train brought me, in daylight, to 
Silao. On the way I saw the prettiest 
and best cultivated country I had seen 
in Mexico. The wheat had been cut and 
corn was growing where wheat had re- 
cently stood. There were fields of al- 
falfa, corn and pepper as far as the eye 
could reach, and no fences, trees, stumps 
or rocks in the way. This land has been 
cultivated for centuries without any 
thought of its preservation, yet it is as 
productive as ever. If I were a farmer 
I would want a farm here, where all 
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grains and many tropical fruits grow to 
perfection. 

We soon arrived in Silao—a town of 
about 20,000 and a lovely place to live. 
Here a branch road goes up the moun- 
tain to Guanajuato, 16 miles east. Silao 
is in the eastern part of the valley, on a 
level spot at the base of the mountains. 
The people in this valley seem to be more 
prosperous, better dressed and more re- 
fined than any I have found. Silao has 
its tall churches, its plazas and friendly 
people. I found several American fam- 
ilies here who were highly pleased with 
the place. 

Late in the evening I took the train 
for Guanajuato. It passed over well 
cultivated fields, then ascended the moun- 
tain; reaching the top of a high ridge, 
it dropped to Marfil. Here we took a 
tranvia and wound about through streets 
with the twist of a spiral for fully two 
miles, till, finally, we were landed at the 
hotel door—7,000 ft. above sea level. 
Guanajuato is wholly unlike anything 
else in the Republic—even Zacatecas, 
though that is the only city to which I 
could compare it. It is one of the old 
towns of the country. It is located in a 
deep and narrow gorge, the tortuous 
twists of which it follows for about 5 
miles. It has many things of interest 
besides its grand churches. The prin- 
cipal business street and car line run 
along the bottom of the gorge. Down 
this gorge flows a small stream which is 
carefully walled in and crossed by many 
bridges ; sometimes its waters rise, rush 
down the gorge and do considerable 
damage. Houses are built in the bot- 
tom and along the mountainsides. Streets 
there are in the town fully 1,000 ft. 
above other streets. They have a cen- 
tral plaza, an alameda and many smaller 
parks; also two big reservoirs at the 
head of the gorge that supply the town 
with clear, cold water—these reservoirs 
being supplied by another greater one 
5 miles away. 

I went up to the head of the gorge, 
finding lovely parks and fine residences 
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all the way. This seems to be a very 
wealthy town. At the head of the gorge, 
between the two big reservoirs, they 
have built a level spot and erected a 
mighty bronze statue to Hidalgo and 
were giving it the finishing touches. Ex- 
cepting the Bartholdi statue of liberty, 
this is the largest statue I have seen. 
The pedestal is of green stone, about 25 
ft. high. This green stone is beautiful 
building material and is used here in all 
the public buildings and fine residences. 
It is so popular that many houses are 
painted green in imitation. 

Facing on the plaza is one of the most 
beautiful theatres in the world—el Tea- 
tro Juarez. The portico, a splendid col- 
onnade, is surmounted by eight life-size 
bronze statues. I saw them building this 
theatre some years ago. These beauti- 
fully fluted green and brown stone col- 
umns were brought from the mountains 
nearby in thin slabs on the backs of 
burros, cemented together on the spot 
and chiseled out afterwards, and now 
appear to be as solid as monoliths. They 
are fine samples of the green and brown 
stone interlaid. The capitals and their 
abacuses are bronze. 

When I first came to Mexico and saw 
the great cathedrals, 200 to 350 years ~ 
old, I thought they were built by a class 
of men long since passed away, and that 
no more great buildings would ever be 
erected. The Church of San Antonio 
in Aguas Calientes and this theatre have 
convinced me that the great artistic 
builders of Mexico are not all dead. 
They are the sandal men we see about 
us everywhere. The serape man and his 
burro are giants in their way. There is 
a pantheon two miles out that contains 
40,000 mummies. The air is so pure in 
these mountains that the dead do not de- 
cay but dry up. Along all the streets 
are hydrants, and pure, cold water is 
free if you choose to go after it. There 
is a charge for it if brought by pipe into 
the. house. 

While walking along the streets a 
strange sight was presented. About 500 
































mules in a body came down from the 
mines above, each carrying 300 lbs. of 
silver ore in a leathern bag; they seemed 
to claim the right of way and choked 
the street from wall to wall, the people 
rushing into the houses to prevent being 
crushed. 

I went to the Methodist Mission and 
found Dr. Salman doing a great work. 
He had built an immense hospital and 
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for Silao and then for Irapuato. Again 


the conductor said, “Vdmonos!’ and 
we were off. Nearing Irapuato he said: 
“Cambia carros para Guadalajara!” 
(Change cars for Guadalajara). The 
first word to greet me in Irapuato was 
“ fresas ” (strawberries) and immediate- 
ly a dozen baskets of beauties were 
thrust at me. I bought and have never 
regretted it. I stopped at a hotel near- 














MEXICAN WOOD VENDER, 
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was treating the people physically as well 
as spiritually. 
Guanajuato is a great summer resort, 
being high up in the mountains where 
it is cool. But its winters are also pleas- 
ant. I liked the place so well I thought 
I would like to make it my. summer re- 
sort and my winter resort. It is equally 
good for either. 
IRAPUATO.—GUADALAJARA. 
After a day pleasantly spent in Guana- 
juato, the barranca city, I took the train 


by that was part of a bull ring. Irapuato 
is known as the strawberry station, be- 
cause strawberries are here sold at the 
train every day in the year. It is a city 
of 20,000, located in one of the richest 
farming sections in the world. After 


supper I walked out into the town and 
did not return till late; the proprietor 
had retired and I had not told him I 
wished to go to Guadalajara on the 4 
o’clock train next morning. I would risk 
When I awoke it was 


waking myself. 
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5 o'clock and the train gone. I now de- 
cided to abandon the Guadalajara trip al- 
together and content myself with memo- 
ries of a former trip to that city, made 
in 1894. 

It is 161 miles west to Guadalajara, 
the route following the Lerma Valley all 
the way. The first-class coach, that day, 
was full of beautiful seforitas, who kept 
up a lively talk in Spanish. The country 
was rich and beautiful all the way, and 
fairly well cultivated. We crossed the 
Lerma River, and ran along its shores 
much of the way. We passed in sight 
of Lake Chapala, the largest body of 
fresh water in Mexico—2o0 miles wide 
by 70 in length. Approaching Guadala- 
jara, these Spanish beauties fell upon 
and pounded each other, saying, 
“Buenas dias!” “Adios!” till I was 
sorry for them. They were parting as 
if they never expected to meet again. 
The depot was in the midst of the town, 
surrounded by a high wall. A cargador 
took my trunk on his back to the hotel 
Cosmopolita, while I went on a tranvia. 
The conductor demanded 25 cents fare, 
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but, being previously posted, I handed 
him 3 cents, the fare. I staid five days 
in the city, and enjoyed it immensely. 
The music on the plaza de Armas 
brought out the wealth of the town, and 
here was presented the greatest array of 
beauty and fine dress I saw in all Mex- 
ico. There was less of the Indian type 
and dress than I had seen elsewhere. I 
found many who could speak English. 
Guadalajara has a delightful climate, 
and is a city of beautiful women, wealthy 
homes, and great churches. A little 
stream flows through the town, el Rio 
San Juan de Dios. The suburban town, 
San Pedro, is where pottery is made, 
the pottery that has made Guadalajara 
famous abroad. But Guadalajara has 
other things than pottery to recommend 
it. It is located in the centre of a rich 
farming section and is a great distribut- 
ing point. Its population is 100,000, it 
being the capital of the State of Jalisco, 
which has a population of 1,100,000. 
Mining, stock raising and fruit and cof- 
fee growing all flourish in Jalisco. 
(To be Continued. ) 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


By J. H. DENHAM. 


Say what they, will, the almanacs have got the matter wrong, 
And it’s foolishness to set a date when Spring will come in; 
For Winter’s sometimes mighty short, and sometimes mighty long, 
And we can’t guess when the cold will end and warm days begin. 
The only thing is patience— pretty soon there'll come a day 
When the Smithers boys will hail us with a cheery, “All right! 


Come around—Bob Smith’s a-goin 


99? 


And we know he means to say 


That the ice is out of Boggy, and the fish’s begun to bite. 


Talk to me of weather prophets! 


What do any of them know, 


More than common folks, about what’s coming six months ahead? 
When they promise us warm days it is nearly sure to snow; 

But Boggy Creek makes no mistakes, as I’ve already said. 
When she gets the ice to moving—and Bob Smith is digging bait 

And sorting out his tackle—lay your almanac away. 
No matter how the weather looks, or what may be the date, 

You may bet that Spring, long looked for, has come and aims to stay. 
























DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


' By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 











CHAPTER VI.—WOODCOCK (Continued), 


T William’s capture of Scolopax rusticola we were 
so elated that we lost no time in skinning and 
mounting the same, which under the experienced 
fingers of Jack soon assumed a life-like position, 
calling forth praise from both Joe and myself. 

“I wish I were a taxidermist,” said Joe. 

“Nearly every one can be a taxidermist with 
practice; but it takes a naturalist to be a taxonomist,” 
replied Jack. 

‘“‘What’s the difference?” queried Joe. 

“One skins and mounts the bird as he finds it, whether 
4 he knows the natural positions or not. A taxonomist places 

his bird in a position true to Nature and moulds it into not 
4 only a life-like form but with its natural attitude and ex- 
pression preserved also; he must be a naturalist or one who is conversant with 
the bird in the field. 

“But to return to our woodcock. During the spring migration they mount 
to a great height, and, falling like a stone almost to the ground, spread their 
wings and alight. I have watched for them frequently. in the spring, at some 
regular place when they first arrive. A bird would suddenly descend as it were 
from the clouds ‘soon after sunset, alight and remain motionless; a short time 
would elapse, when from the clouds would come a sound similar to Cheep! 
tweet! quank! when the mate would fall as the first one in almost identically 
the same place—the one which arrived first not uttering a sound: showing that 
the place of meeting had been all arranged beforehand. As no signal was given 
by the first arrival, the spot must have been accurately determined. How this 
can be done, has always been a mystery, but it has occurred frequently within 
a few steps of me. 

Their food consists of larve, eggs of beetles of various kinds, earth worms, 
grubs of various kinds (especially the large white ones found in rotten stumps), 
cut-worms, wire-worms, frog spawn, wigglers, tadpoles and shell-fish, such as 
mussels and clams where the shell has been broken or is found dead with the 
contents exposed. The chemical solvent of the gastric and intestinal juices is 
particularly active and stronger than in any other bird. The snipe and heron 
family have also a very active solvent, but it is nowhere near so powerful as 
the woodcock’s. 

“The woodcock, like the whip-poor-will, is of crepuscular habits and is 
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rarely seen through the day, unless dis- 
turbed from some dense thicket or copse. 
Its length is from 10 to 12 inches, the 
female being always the larger. The 
base of the brain has an extremely for- 
ward presentation, which tips it over. 
The ear in the woodcock, as well as in 
the true snipe, is situated below the eye 
—a peculiarity not met with in other 
birds. Bill straight, about 214 to 3 in.; 
upper mandible longer than lower, deep- 
ly grooved to the tip, which is widened 
and contains many nerves inbedded in a 
thin membrane, which assists by the 
sense of touch, if not by that of smell; 
which latter organ is peculiarly sensitive 
in all boring birds, to locate food below 
the surface. All odors are more readily 
detected below the surface of the ground, 
especially in damp places, than upon or 
above it; owing most probably to the 
absence of any current of air, which laden 
with other odors might neutralize it to a 
great extent. Wings are short—about 
4% to 5% in.; primaries are hidden un- 
der the greater wing coverts, but when 
extended show the first 3 primaries ex- 
ceedingly narrow, giving the wing an 
appearance of being rounded—a marked 
characteristic of the species. Tail short, 
2% in., brownish-black with ashy or 
paler tip, darker above than below; tar- 
sus, 1% in.; legs, palish red; middle toe, 
14% to 13% in. Head with 3 transverse 
bands of black, alternated with 3 narrow 
paler ones; back of various shades of 
brown and black; blackish line down 
neck and from bill to eye; under parts 
and throat pale brown, redder on sides 
and under wing. And now, Doctor, 
while I take a good rest, do you give us 
some of your experiences with wood- 
cock,” concluded Jack. 

“TI have shot them in most of the 
States east of the Rockies, but found 
them scarcer in the West and Northwest 
than in the Eastern and Southeastern 
States,” I replied. ‘Years ago I used 
to shoot considerably upon the Illinois 
River and soon became acquainted with 
every nook and corner of the grounds by 
Mud, Clear Spring and Goose Lakes. 


The edges of the lakes were fringed with 
willows and buck-brush, which grew in 
a muddy, mucky soil, where you would 
sink knee-deep if you did not watch 
closely. This made shore traveling an 
almost forbidden task. True, back in 
the bottoms, where big timber grew, the 
walking was fair, but woodcock prefer 
the bad places, owing to the greater 
abundance of food which they find there. 
I used to kill a few in the willows and 
bottomland; but, after several ventures 
into the mud in the best places, I gave it 
up in disgust; for when I was in the wil- 
lows, painfully pulling through the mud, 
the birds would skip out, down or across 
the slough to some other point—occa- 
sionally giving me a shot, but generally 
only a glimpse or none at all. 

“TI finally concluded to try another 
scheme, for you all know I dislike to be 
beaten, even if I am handicapped by cir- 
cumstances. I reasoned that if I put the 
dog in the willows, they would naturally 
fly across to the nearest point, while I 
am laboriously pulling my boots through 
the mud and trusting to luck for a snap- 
shot; whereas, if I jump along the bank 
in my boat and put the dog in the wil- 
lows, I will get a shot as they cross the 
water, or as they fly down the side; be- 
sides, I can also locate the place they 
drop into and re-flush them. So far, so 
good. But would the dog work as I 
wanted him to ?—well back in the brush; 
or would he keep so close to the edge 
that the birds would flush from the other 
side? That remained to be proved. 

‘‘So one morning I brought my hunt- 
ing boat down to the landing, hied Cap 
into the buck-brush and pushed slowly 
down behind him. I had my gun on 
the seat, directly in front of me on my 
right side, cocked, in the usual manner 
for jumping, and pushed on the left side 
—thus leaving me free to drop on my 
right knee and grab my gun when a bird 
flushed. I had not gone 20 yds. before 
a cock flushed, followed by another— 
giving me a nice double as they crossed 
the wide water in front of me. I pushed 
out, gathered my birds and sent Cap 
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back (he having come to the edge to re- 
trieve them). In this manner I worked 
down the slough until I entered Mud 
Lake, where the wide water began. I 
pushed in, took the dog on board and 
shoved across to a point about 80 yds. 
distant which I had never shot before. 
I had now about 7 birds to my credit; 
so I pushed ashore, put out the dog and 
worked the edge as before, but not a 
woodcock was to be seen. I again 
pushed in, picked up the dog, and, pass- 
ing by the timber-clad shore of the lake, 
pushed down to where Clear Lake makes 
in and commenced the same procedure. 
Soon a cock flushed, which I killed. 
Before I could pick him up, another, 
then another and still another flushed 
before me. I got a pair and called to 
the dog to be steady, as I rapidly broke 
my gun and reloaded. I pushed care- 
fully on, leaving the birds floating upon 
the water in the lilies, for I knew I could 
easily find them afterwards. Soon an- 


other bird darted out; then 3 in quick 


succession. I shot as 2 crossed—killing 
them both; when 2 jumped from the 
bank, which I killed with my left— 
making a ‘double double’—the only 
time in my life I ever did so on wood- 
cock. Reloading, another and still an- 
other ‘flushed, which I killed, and I got 
5 or 6 in quick succession before I 
reached the end of the brush. I worked 
back for the dog, whistled and waited, 
when another bird flushed—coming di- 
rectly over me—which I let pass and 
then dropped as a tailer. Another bird 
flushed but did not come my way. Fin- 
ally the dog came in. I took him aboard 
and returned to gather my dead birds 
upon the water. I now let my boat drift 
slowly along, lit my pipe and began to 
study the situation. A little below me 
lay Liverpool Bridge, for I was on the 
east side of the river, where the lake 
makes in. I worked slowly down nearly 
to the bridge—getting 1 cock upon my 
way. On my way back I swung around 
the top of Goose Lake, landed and took 
the willows north of it. I got 3 birds in 
the flats, and, returning to my boat, sat 
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down and studied the situation,” I con- 
cluded. 

“Well, I should think so! with a fine 
lot of birds to add zeal to your medita- 
tions. You ought to have been con- 
tented and pulled for home,” said Joe. 

“Hold on, Joe! There’s some point 
back of this. The Doctor is prone to 
reveries I know of old; for when we 
hunted together he never left a place 
until he had found out all its possibili- 
ties,” said Jack. 

“Jack’s right. Every hunter who 
shoots over a certain ground should find 
out exactly what it is worth; which 
means how many birds use it, in what 
places they feed and where they hang 
out afterwards. Here is the situation. 
A bluff surrounds the slough I came up 
when I first commenced. It ends ab- 
ruptly at the lake, where willows and 
buck-brush skirt the margin with a back- 
ground of rice, cane and flags. This I 
had drawn blank, but the birds I flushed 
mostly went in that direction, but, owing 
to the heavy cover which surrounded 
me, they were screened from view when 
they alighted. The timber-clad shore 
was open, affording no cover for birds 
late in the day; therefore, putting all 
together, the birds must be either on the 
bluff side or scattered through the wil- 
lows, where I had failed to find them. 
They had not. crossed the river; for.! 
they had, they would have been in full 
view. True, I had enough birds to 
satisfy anybody, but it did not satisfy my 
desire to know where the birds were. 
The morning was fine and would get 
warmer after a while. The birds were 
strong on the wing, but still remained in 
families, although they would soon draw 
off to moult, for the old ones had quit 
feeding the young for some time. 

“‘T finally concluded to push back over 
the same ground and examine it carefully 
for borings and tracks, in order to esti- 
mate the number of birds which staid 
there. As I pushed slowly along the 
bank, I ran into a bunch of mergansers 
—the old mother fluttering in front of 
me, endeavoring to attract my attention 
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while the little downy fellows hid in the 
flags and weeds. I instantly called Cap 
off, for he had started in to retrieve her, 
and took him away from the scene. The 
mother duck flew up, circled around me 
and alighted again, when I left her to 
collect her frightened family. I found 
no tracks until I reached the point where 
I had made my double double, where, 
upon stepping ashore, I found borings in 
abundance. I whistled Cap in to me 
and he worked for a few minutes steadi- 
ly, when he drew off a short distance. 
Whirl! whirl! whirl! went 3 birds back 
of the buck-brush, only 1 of which I 
could see and that I did not kill. I 
splashed my way back to the boat, just 
in time to see the last bird drop into the 
willows. I kept to my boat after this, 
the dog flushing several more, of which 
I only got 1. I knew I could not see or 
hear all that flushed, so I had to take the 
general direction, which was in a line 
toward the bluff. I whistled Cap to the 
edge and made him work nearer the 
water. I got 1 more bird and satisfied 
myself that few remained behind. I now 
called the dog, took him aboard and 
went over to the willows. I landed Cap 
at the point and worked up toward the 
bluff. I had not pushed far, before a 
cock jumped far out in the rice; the dog 
had evidently struck the trail where it 
had dropped in and roaded it into the 
rice; soon another flushed, then 2 more 
—all out of shot. They went toward 
the bluff, crossing the narrow streak of 
water which separated it from the slough. 
Several more jumped, but the mud was 
so deep I could not wade out there; so 
I let the dog flush them and watched 
them all go to the side of the bluff. 
Once more I took Cap aboard, pushed 
over to the slough at the edge of the 
bluff and hied him on. The bluff ran 
down to the buck-brush close to the 
slough down which I poled. Several 
flushed, though in the main I had to 
content myself with hearing them. How- 
ever, I had located the points where I 
knew I could find them any time and 
had only to land and walk down between 
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the bluff and the buck-brush to get some 
fair shooting. I had birds enough to 
satisfy me for that day; so returned 
home.” 

“That must have been a red-letter day 
in your calendar? I see now where the 
jumping came in,” said Joe. 

“TI have been there, Joe. The Doctor 
and I used to hunt there frequently; he 
would jump them from his boat and I 
would shoot from the other side of the 
buck-brush, having old Cap between 
us,” said Jack. ‘Some years ago, in the 
latter part of the summer, I was fish- 
ing on the St. Francis River in Arkansas, 
where so much swamp and bottom land 
exists. Whilst hunting there I came 
across so many woodcock grounds in 
the cypress and oak swamps that I soon 
had splendid sport, after I had learned 
the lay of the country—for you must 
know how to hunt woodcock, even in 
good cock country, on the same princi- 
ple that you must know how to hunt 
ducks, even where all conditions are 
favorable and the birds plentiful. 

“TI recollect strolling forth one morn- 
ing with Major—he was a young dog 
then and I was breaking him on cock for 
the second year, finding young birds the 
best for initiating the growing dog’s 
senses, as the birds lie closer and do not 
run so much. The birds lay well and I 
had no trouble with Major, who acted 
beautifully, but my thoughts were ram- 
bling on this morning and I was not so 
quickly alert to every chance that offered. 
My Arkansas friend had several sisters 
and naturally the young folks of the 
neighborhood visited back and forth a 
great deal. I felt that, knowing I was 
from the city, they often attempted to 
guy me a little, but this might only have 
been imagination, after all. I had been 
bragging on the game of lawn tennis and 
had sent for some rackets, balls and net, 
which on arrival I had fixed up on the 
grounds I had already prepared. By so 
doing I had created a sense of rivalry 
between the young bloods who visited 
there. When 4 or 5 lively, well educated 
girls get together, they are bound to 
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have some fun, and I fancied some of 
them were in league against me, aided 
and abetted by their male admirers, who 
frequently tried to guy me in a pleasant 
way. 

“One morning about daylight three 
of the boys rode over, bringing two 
dogs, both setters, in time for breakfast. 
On looking the setters over, I decided I 
would rather have Major than both of 
them. After breakfast we struck out on 
foot for the grounds, which were not far 
from the house, waving a Good-bye to 
the girls who assembled on the porch to 
see us off. A short walk brought us to 
the first piece of swamp, which connected 
with the bottomlands. Here we agreed 
to separate—H. going with me on one 
side and the other two crossing to the 
opposite one. It is difficult to describe 
the sombre darkness of a cypress swamp, 
unless you have hunted there, but oak 
slashings help them out somewhat; still, 
it is dark and dismal in the heavy green 
shades, to say the best of it. Major 
soon found game and worked nicely. A 
bird jumped near H., who killed it in 
good style; but the smoke of the black 
powder hung like a pall over the ground, 
for no wind was stirring. I was the only 
one shooting nitro powder, so I had a 
better show if I missed or when 2 sprang 
at once—for, boys, there are woodcock 
down there and you don’t have to hunt 
an hour or so without finding them. 
Soon a bird flushed in front of me, which 
I killed. Major stopped and pointed: 
2 went out together toward the heavy 
shade and I got them both, thanks to 
the nitro. We could hear the other 
boys shooting upon one side of us, for 
the swamp divided and turned both ways. 
We followed gently down the other side, 
getting a shot or a double now and then, 
until we reached a wide opening which 
was a veritable bog, with tracks and bor- 
ings all around. 

“What a dandy place for fire-hunt- 
ing!” exclaimed my companion; ‘we 
ought to have a night before you return 
north.” 


“T never took part in a fire-hunt,” I 
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said—thinking a trap was being laid for 
me. 

“Then you have missed lots of fun,” 
was the rejoinder. 

‘“‘The dog soon got down to work— 
pointing and working anxiously for a 
few minutes; then stood staunchly near 
some flags. Three cock jumped, which 
we killed; then another which my com- 
panion missed but which I caught just 
as it reached the edge of the woods. It 
was quick work, for I had closed my 
gun after reloading, after he had fired his 
only shot. ‘Good shot!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘I am glad to see you can drop a bird in 
good form, for most of the Northern 
men I have met are good enough in the 
open, but the brush seems to bother 
them. I calculate it’s a little too thick 
for them—more than they’re used to. 
Take our partridges, for instance—you 
’uns call ’em quail; they do good work 
on them, so long as they are open shots, 
but put them in thick brush or over- 
hanging limbs and they fall down badly.’ 
‘Probably they were not snap-shots,’ I 
replied; ‘many men are good in the 
open and fall down in the brush; where- 
as, others who are used to the brush and 
quick snap-shots miss repeatedly on the 
open prairies, especially on prairie-chick- 
en.’ ‘That may be the case,’ he replied; 
‘I never shot any prairie-chicken myself, 
so don’t know ‘how I would get along; 
but take ducks—especially cinnamon and 
blue-wing teal, wood duck or black-jacks 
on the timber passes—and I feel perfect- 
ly at home.’ ‘It’s all in practice,’ I re- 
plied—‘look out!’ (Major was standing 
upon one side of us; 2 birds flushed 
upon our walking up, then another and 
yet another, of which we each killed a 
double), ‘When you get back,’ my 
friend continued, ‘I shall ask you to be 
good enough to send me some nitro. I 
see the difference plainly, for you have 
no trouble from the smoke of your right 
barrel; whereas my smoke hangs, es- 
pecially in low places or on damp days. 
I remember I was a long time wedded 
to a muzzle-loader, but finally got weaned 
away from it, and now wonder what in- 
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duced me to stay so long out of date. 
Verily, the world moves and we back- 
woodsmen learn by association with 
hunters from other parts. Why! years 
ago we hardly ever met a visiting shooter 
in these parts, but now they are getting 
as thick as bees in the clover’—Whirl! 
a cock jumped, which he grassed clever- 
ly. Whirl! another one but the inter- 
vening branches interposed a screen be- 
tween him and my double barrel. 

“We had lively shooting for some 
time—often a double apiece ; then singles 
and pairs would jump ahead of us. We 
could hear the other boys cracking away, 
sometimes a double or single, but oftener 
3 or 4 shots in rapid succession. The 
birds lay well and seemed to remain on 
their feeding grounds longer than usual, 
owing, I suppose, to the dampness, for 
the sun had to rise high before it touched 
the swamp, save in the open places. We 
shot on, until my companion suggested 
we return by a by-path to the house. 
We called to the others and sat down to 
await their arrival, We counted our 
birds: 39 fat, plump brown beauties—a 
good morning’s work for 2 guns, al- 
though my companion informed me that 
either of us alone could kill as many if 
we worked all the morning over such a 
dog as Major. We were soon joined by 
the others, who had 26 to their credit, 
and then wended our way home, where 
we found a good lunch awaiting us. 

‘‘We played lawn tennis during the 
afternoon, for quite a number of young 
folks had assembled. The fire-hunting 
question was again broached and it was 
suggested that we go on a hunt that 
night, as the moon did not rise until be- 
tween 10 and 11, which would allow 
plenty of time to get a bag and be back 
by a respectable hour. ‘I know you 
will enjoy it, Mr. Jack, if only for the 
novelty,’ said one of the brightest of the 
party; ‘it’s fine fun,’ continued she; ‘I 
have enjoyed it with my brothers several 
times.’ ‘Of course you will!’ they all 
exclaimed in chorus. 

“I was morally certain of a trick now 
—for I had frequently heard of the green- 
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horn who held the sack for snipe-driving 
and who had come home tired, discom- 
fited and the butt of ridicule. When the 
time came I pleaded fatigue and begged 
to be excused; so the party started with- 
out me. About 11 they returned in high 
spirits, with some 25 woodcock, saying 
what fun they had had and what a chance 
I had missed. I felt of the birds, think- 
ing they had gathered together the game 
we had shot that morning—but, to my 
surprise, they were all warm and one 
was not even dead yet, only stunned. 

“Next morning when opportunity 
offered I asked one of the young ladies 
to describe the procedure. She informed 
me it was a common way of getting birds 
in that section. The cypress swamps 
are so dark that torches make a vivid 
light. So they make them from pine 
knots and collect around the edges of the 
swamp in the dense shade; beaters and 
dogs go in and flush the birds from their 
feeding grounds; naturally the woodcock 
fly toward the lights and are knocked 
down with flat shingle-shaped clubs. The 
birds when flushed are plainly visible and 
few escape the cordon of hunters if thick 
enough. The birds are then gathered 
up and placed in sacks—ground after 
ground being beaten in this way until the 
party tires of the sport. ‘But,’ she 
added naively, ‘you suspected a trick had 
been arranged to fool you.’ I laughed 
and replied that I would rather go with 
Major and my gun than fire-hunt wood- 
cock in such an unsportsmanlike man- 
ner. But I kicked myself mentally for 
my unkind suspicions and regretted that 
I had not gone, so as to have witnessed 
such an unusual phase of sport. ‘Then 
you prefer Major’s company to mine ?— 
Thank you!’ said the proud young 
beauty, as she vanished through the 
open door.” 

“Then you held the sack at last?” 
said Joe. 


“Ask my wife, Joe. That’s another 


story,” replied Jack. And our meeting 
was over for that evening. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CAMPING DAYS ON THE OTONABEE (CANADA). 





THE CAMP BOY AND HIS PETS. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


UR quest for rare pictures and odd 
subjects for the pen led us to the 
old Mississauga hunting grounds 

on Rice Lake, near where the Otenabee 
enters—an ideal spot for feathered game, 
game fishes and small fur-bearing ani- 
mals. As I intended to work this sta- 
tion without a practical assistant, I en- 
gaged a boy from one of the small inland 
towns to keep the “‘shanty,” paddle one 
of the canoes and do camp work gener- 
ally. This Canadian lad was an exact 
counterpart of fat, sleepy Joe, immortal- 
ized by the hand of the Master; he dif- 
fered from Dickens’s creation, in that he 
was called Fritz. One of his first re- 
marks after arriving at the shanty con- 
firmed him as a careful lad where his 
meals were concerned. I was busily 
engaged getting early breakfast for us; 
besides a pan of fried wild rice and a cold 
teal, I put 5 eggs into a pot of boiling 
water. He quietly remarked, “Ain’t you 
going to cook any for yourself?” 

A few hours later we were all packed 
up. Two 16-ft. canoes were well laden 
with cameras, guns, decoys and all the 


camp duffle that was needed for a week’s 
trip among the islands, wild rice beds 
and drowned lands of the Mississauga 
Reserve. A bright September morning 
sun overhead and a fair south wind filling 
our sails, made the hours and miles 
pass rapidly. Soon the oak-grown hill 
crowned with the Serpent Mounds— 
those strange earth tombs of this tribes’ 
slaughtered enemies—lay dead ahead. 
Our light craft dashed over the open 
lake, and, entering the wild rice, flew 
through the channels in the beds, the 
green standing grain bowing before the 
breeze—strongly reminding one of sail- 
ing through a farm. Up with many a 
Quack! quack! flew the alarmed black 
ducks, wood ducks, teal and hooded 
mergansers; snipe and plover circled 
overhead, making the air musical with 
their many notes. All these green water 
ways were alive with animated Nature. 

We passed several Indians, paddling 
through the rice, gathering the partly 
ripened grain. A friendly “Ti-yah!” 
was exchanged as we glided by. Straight 
for a sandy beach we sped and I beat 
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the 160-lb. boy by only a canoe length. 
We dislodged several black-snakes that 
were sunning themselves on the sand and 
the lad killed 2 of them by placing his 
foot on them, not both at once—although 
the aforesaid foot looked capable of per- 
forming the deed. The double tent was 
raised at the foot of the Mounds, where, 
a century and a half ago, so the old 
chief told me, heaps of the slaughtered 
Mohawks lay awaiting the strange burial 
service of his tribe. Our camp all in 
good shape, one canoe overturned be- 
neath a tree, we launched the other and 
started off through the rice beds to de- 
coy and photograph at a small island 
about 4 miles off in mid-lake. When 
we landed we could see the Union Jack 
fluttering above our tent far over the 
green waving rice—the visible link in 
far-off Canada that binds this loyal colony 
to the Mother Land. 

A great flock of ducks were sleeping 
on the water a mile south of the island, 
the front rank busily swimming to keep 
down the swell for the birds behind. 
Through the telescope we could see they 
were all black ducks (dusky mallards) 
and I knew they would come ashore on 
this tiny island before dark in search of 
gravel—a thing so necessary for the 
birds’ digestion that they must have it at 
least every other day. We cautiously 
built a “hide” of stones and drifted par- 
rot grass, set the cameras, loaded the 
guns and sat down well hidden to smoke 
a noonday pipe and instruct the lad how 
motionless he must remain when the 
flock swam in closely. He solemnly 
accepted all my advice, togk two large 
duck sandwiches from the hamper, ate 
them and curled himself up in the grass, 
remarking ere he slept that I must be 
sure to wake him to get a “punch” into 
that there flock. 

The hamper was again opened and I 
also copied Fritz in the sleeping act; 
every few minutes I would raise up to 
watch the flock; at last they started to 
swim towards the island. I roused the 
boy and together we crouched behind 
the stones, watching the great mass of 


birds approaching. There were fully 
2,000 ducks in the flock; they swam in 
an extended line, so that only a few of 
the birds would reach a dangerous spot 
at the same time; this spot examined 
and found to be only floating rice, the 
birds came on. In a whisper I warned 
Fritz not to move, as they were within 
150 yds. and would soon be in focus. 
He grasped his gun, determined to geta 
shot when they rose at the clicks of the 
cameras; but Alas! in an evil moment 
his finger strayed too near the trigger, 
there was a tremendous Bang! a loud 
roaring of wings as the huge flock rose, 
and soon a few dim, grey-pencilled marks 
on the distant sky was all that remained 
of that mass of birds. I could not find 
it in my heart to be angry with the lad, 
I was laughing so and his blank disap- 
pointment was so visible. 

Soon the canoe was speeding home, 
I paddling in the stern. Fritz, with eyes 
all bright with anticipation, threw the 
trolling lines over the bow and watched 
the glittering baits sweep spinning back- 
wards. We skirted the outside edge of 
a big rice bed; presently I saw Fritz 
turn with an odd look in his eyes; then 
his hand was jerked backwards, there 
was a loud splash behind us, and a 7-lb. 
muscallonge leaped clear out of the 
water, its green sides sparkling in the sun. 
Fritz pulled in manfully and I‘‘ snapped” 
him just as he landed it. Another 
mile and a much larger one seized 
the bait. I was obliged to land this one 
—a fat 12-pounder. In through the 
long open paths in the rice we paddled, 
right into a flock of blackbirds that were 
feeding on the succulent grain. They 
rose with a rushing, winnowing sound 
on both sides of us, making the lad 
dodge down as if a tornado were after 
him. We neared the shore. “Look!” 
he yelled, “is that a kitten?” I leaped 


ashore and, venturing as near as I dared, 
took the picture of Fritz’s first desired 
pet—a large skunk; he begged me to 
catch it and tame it, but for certain rea- 
sons I positively declined. 

On the pile of blazing logs we soon had 
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supper made—the muscallonge with pota- 
toes and the delicious boiled wild rice for 
dessert. Right in the middle of the meal 
the boy dashed out of the tent, full pelt 
after a yellow-leg plover. It was a 
young bird and had some advantage over 
him, as, when it was almost cornered on 
the land, it waded out into the shallow 
water; in this position I took a picture 
of both of them. He finally caught it 
and many the trip it had in the canoe, 
when the guns were banging over its 
head and the ducks falling with that 
soul-stirring splash into the water or 
sometimes unfortunately into the thick 
wild rice, where we often lost them. He 
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“Here it comes—kill it!” he shrilly 
whispered. ‘ What is it?” I asked him. 
“A big duck, coming right in!” Well, 
we crouched down and waited for a long 
time but no duck was to be seen. At 
last, far off, I saw a green-head drake 
flying towards us; it was fully a mile 
away yet; on it came, gave me an easy 
shot and I killed it. The boy dashed 
out in the canoe and as he lifted it from 
the water he yelled, “‘That’s the very 
one I saw through the glass.” I have 
seen this big glass fool better men than 
Fritz. 

I saw a very strange thing through 
the telescope the same afternoon. A big 
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AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE. 





carried this pretty little pet home to the 
shanty, fed and cared for it faithfully; 
but one morning it was missing. We 
fondly hoped it had strengthened its 
wings enough to fly away, or perhaps a 
wandering mink or passing hawk had 
taken it. 

We had a jolly laugh at a telescopic 
incident. We were seated behind a 
bough-house (a blind made of logs and 
branches) on the point of an island; a 
big flock of decoys were anchored in 
ront of us; Fritz was looking through 
he telescope, a very powerful one, at the 
opposite shore some 2 miles distant. 


handsome drake flew past the decoys 
just out of shot. I put’ the glass onto 
him afd watched him winging along for 
about a mile, admiring his strong flight; 
suddenly, to my intense astonishment, 
the bird seemed to blow up; it fell down 
dead out of sight of the glass with its 
wings stiffly stretched and only a little 
floating puff of feathers remained in the 
air; then came the sharp report of a gun 
and the smoke curled up to the view of 
the glass. Some one else was decoying 
the wily web-foot on the neighboring 
island. 

We managed by great patience to se- 
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the 160-lb. boy by only a canoe length. 
We dislodged several black-snakes that 
were sunning themselves on the sand and 
the lad killed 2 of them by placing his 
foot on them, not both at once—although 
the aforesaid foot looked capable of per- 
forming the deed. The double tent was 
raised at the foot of the Mounds, where, 
a century and a half ago, so the old 
chief told me, heaps of the slaughtered 
Mohawks lay awaiting the strange burial 
service of his tribe. Our camp all in 
good shape, one canoe overturned be- 
neath a tree, we launched the other and 
started off through the rice beds to de- 
coy and photograph at a small island 
about 4 miles off in mid-lake. When 
we landed we could see the Union Jack 
fluttering above our tent far over the 
green waving rice—the visible link in 
far-off Canada that binds this loyal colony 
to the Mother Land. 

A great flock of ducks were sleeping 
on the water a mile south of the island, 
the front rank busily swimming to keep 
down the swell for the birds behind. 
Through the telescope we could see they 
were all black ducks (dusky mallards) 
and I knew they would come ashore on 
this tiny island before dark in search of 
gravel—a thing so necessary for the 
birds’ digestion that they must have it at 
least every other day. We cautiously 
built a “hide” of stones and drifted par- 
rot grass, set the cameras, loaded the 
guns and sat down well hidden to smoke 
a noonday pipe and instruct the lad how 
motionless he must remain when the 
flock swam in closely. He solemnly 
accepted all my advice, togk two large 
duck sandwiches from the hamper, ate 
them and curled himself up in the grass, 
remarking ere he slept that I must be 
sure to wake him to get a “punch” into 
that there flock. 

The hamper was again opened and I 
also copied Fritz in the sleeping act; 
every few minutes I would raise up to 
watch the flock; at last they started to 
swim towards the island. I roused the 
boy and together we crouched behind 
the stones, watching the great mass of 
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birds approaching. There were fully 
2,000 ducks in the flock; they swam in 
an extended line, so that only a few of 
the birds would reach a dangerous spot 
at the same time; this spot examined 
and found to be only floating rice, the 
birds came on. In a whisper I warned 
Fritz not to move, as they were within 
150 yds. and would soon be in focus. 
He grasped his gun, determined to geta 
shot when they rose at the clicks of the 
cameras; but Alas! in an evil moment 
his finger strayed too near the trigger, 
there was a tremendous Bang! a loud 
roaring of wings as the huge flock rose, 
and soon a few dim, grey-pencilled marks 
on the distant sky was all that remained 
of that mass of birds. I could not find 
it in my heart to be angry with the lad, 
I was laughing so and his blank disap- 
pointment was so visible. 

Soon the canoe was speeding home, 
I paddling in the stern. Fritz, with eyes 
all bright with anticipation, threw the 
trolling lines over the bow and watched 
the glittering baits sweep spinning back- 
wards. We skirted the outside edge of 
a big rice bed; presently I saw Fritz 
turn with an odd look in his eyes; then 
his hand was jerked backwards, there 
was a loud splash behind us, and a 7-lb. 
muscallonge leaped clear out of the 
water, its green sides sparkling in the sun. 
Fritz pulled in manfully and I‘‘snapped”’ 
him just as he landed it. Another 
mile and a much larger one seized 
the bait. I was obliged to land this one 
—a fat 12-pounder. In through the 
long open paths in the rice we paddled, 
right into a flock of blackbirds that were 
feeding on the succulent grain. They 
rose with a rushing, winnowing sound 
on both sides of us, making the lad 
dodge down as if a tornado were after 
him. We neared the shore. ‘ Look!” 
he yelled, ‘is that a kitten?” I leaped 


ashore and, venturing as near as I dared, 
took the picture of Fritz’s first desired 
pet—a large skunk; he begged me to 
catch it and tame it, but for certain rea- 
sons I positively declined. 

On the pile of blazing logs we soon had 


























supper made—the muscallonge with pota- 
toes and the delicious boiled wild rice for 
dessert. Right in the middle of the meal 
the boy dashed out of the tent, full pelt 
after a yellow-leg plover. It was a 
young bird and had some advantage over 
him, as, when it was almost cornered on 
the land, it waded out into the shallow 
water; in this position I took a picture 
of both of them. He finally caught it 
and many the trip it had in the canoe, 
when the guns were banging over its 
head and the ducks falling with that 
soul-stirring splash into the water or 
sometimes unfortunately into the thick 
wild rice, where we often lost them. He 
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“Here it comes—kill it!” he shrilly 
whispered. ‘ What is it?” I asked him. 
“A big duck, coming right in!” Well, 
we crouched down and waited for a long 
time but no duck was to be seen. At 
last, far off, I saw a green-head drake 
flying towards us; it was fully a mile 
away yet; on it came, gave me an easy 
shot and I killed it. The boy dashed 
out in the canoe and as he lifted it from 
the water he yelled, “‘That’s the very 
one I saw through the glass.” I have 
seen this big glass fool better men than 
Fritz. 

I saw a very strange thing through 
the telescope the same afternoon. A big 




















A SEVEN-POUNDER. 


AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE. 





carried this pretty little pet home to the 
shanty, fed and cared for it faithfully ; 
but one morning it was missing. We 
fondly hoped it had strengthened its 
wings enough to fly away, or perhaps a 
wandering mink or passing hawk had 
taken it. 

We had a jolly laugh at a telescopic 
incident. We were seated behind a 
bough-house (a blind made of logs and 
branches) on the point of an island; a 
big flock of decoys were anchored in 
ront of us; Fritz was looking through 
he telescope, a very powerful one, at the 
opposite shore some 2 miles distant. 


handsome drake flew past the decoys 
just out of shot. I put’ the glass onto 
him afd watched him winging along for 
about a mile, admiring his strong flight; 
suddenly, to my intense astonishment, 
the bird seemed to blow up; it fell down 
dead out of sight of the glass with its 
wings stiffly stretched and only a little 
floating puff of feathers remained in the 
air; then came the sharp report of a gun 
and the smoke curled up to the view of 
the glass. Some one else was decoying 
the wily web-foot on the neighboring 
island. 

We managed by great patience to se- 
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cure a picture of a whistler (American 
golden-eye, whose clear, whistling flight 
can be heard for a mile or more). With 
a sudden curve and a shrill, clear note a 
duck pitched into the decoys, right in 
front of where the camera was set. We 
lay breathless as she swam straight for 
the shore; at last she was in focus within 
10 ft. of the machine; Click! went the 
shutter and away sped the bird, with no 
tearing charge of shot to injure her; she 
left a faithful picture, just as she set one 
foot lightly on the pebbles and slightly 
raised her wing. Truly, hunting with 
the camera is fair sport. 

We had a visitor that night—a young 
trapper from a nearby isle; he had had 
the misfortune to lose a leg and now 
used a wooden one. After a big meal 
and a huge camp-fire we were ready for 
the blankets; as he started to roll him- 
self up I noticed he had on rubber boots, 
so I just mentioned the fact that they 
kept the feet too moist to sleep in; he 
reached down and drew off one boot; 
then, looking at the one on the wooden 
leg, he shook his head and sleepily re- 
marked, “O! you can sweat!” and tum- 
bled off to sleep. 

Fritz clambered out before daylight 
next morning. About an hour later I 
heard him yelling, “I’ve got it—I’ve got 
it!’”” Along over the sand and pebbles 
he came, dragging some heavy weight, 
he tore aside the tent curtains and again 
exultantly yelled, “I’ve got it!’’ He 
here displayed a huge turtle which he 
held by its short tail. An extra wriggle 
on its part or an extra bit of devilment 
on his and down it dropped on our 
blanket-covered feet. The young trap- 
per solemnly said, “It can’t hurt the one 
of mine its on.” But both of mine were 
too soft for a 25-lb. snapping turtle’s 
jaws, so I leaped out of the tent. Fritz 
secured his unwieldy pet and we photo- 
graphed it. 

Many were the odd antics of the lad 
until he got broken into the life. Within 
a month he could swing a paddle like a 
native and kill a duck—sometimes a fly- 
ing one; but he achieved his greatest 


notoriety when he killed the black duck. 
I had told him to put out the decoys in 
a shallow sandy bay; he did so and lay 
hidden behind some driftwood. A big 
black duck, flying along, spied the de- 
coys, and, figuring that must be a good 
feeding place where so many were gath- 
ered together, pitched in. Fritz lay with- 
out a motion watching it; soon the bird, 
which is a poor diver, poked its head 
down beneath the water and threw its 
feet and tail up, much as a tame duck 
will do in search of food. Now came 
Fritz’s golden opportunity; he jumped 
to his feet and fired a charge of shot full 
into the defenseless bird; then brought 
it back to camp, exulting over his clever- 
ness. The roasting we gave him almost 
cooked the bird. Now he is quite an 
accomplished young hunter and Nature 
photographer and a first-class camper; 
he will hardly believe that at first he 
called our wood ducks and mud hens by 
the scarcely suitable names of wood hens 
and mud ducks. 


CHARLIE GATLIN’S BEAR HUNT. 


Charlie Gatlin is the foreman of the 
S. U. cattle ranch in the western part of 
Socorro County, New Mexico, and a 
bear hunter of considerable prowess. Be- 
ing at his place recently, I asked him for 
a bear story and he related the following 
to me. 

On the morning of Nov. 20, 1895, I 
left my brother’s ranch on the San Fran- 
cisco River, with my nephew Harvey, 
for a bear hunt in the northern end of 
the Mogollon Mountains. We left the 
ranch just at daylight and traveled down 
the Frisco River. We had 3 dogs with 
us—Drive, a noted old bear dog, and 2 
black-and-tan hounds. About 8 miles 
below the ranch the dogs struck a bear 
trail right in the road. It led up into 
the mountains to a place called Devil’s 
Park. The bear had crossed from one 
range of mountains to the other the night 
before. As soon as the dogs struck the 
trail they were up and away in a mo- 
ment, we following as best we could up 
































the steep side of the mountain. I was 
riding an old mule named Calamity and 
found that the name was no libel on the 
old fellow, for he gave out before we 
reached the top of the mountain. After 
a great deal of urging Calamity finally 
reached the top, where we found the 
bear stopped in a dense pifion thicket. 
We now found that the dogs had started 
an old bear with two big cubs. Dis- 
mounting, we slipped down to within 30 
yds. of them. I could not get a good 
view through the brush, but by standing 
on tip-toe I got a shot at the head of the 
old one. Just as I shot, three red 
mouths flew wide open and they all 
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the dogs stopped them again. We went 
back, got our horses and made for the 
dogs. The bears had in the meantime 
started on again. Just as we were cross- 
ing a little opening to get into the brush 
on the other side of the draw, where we 
could hear them, Harvey cried ‘look 
out!” Looking off to the right, I saw 
that one of the three—a yearling—was 
coming toward me. I took a shot at 
him but missed and he ran off to the 
others. They now ran back around the 
mountain the way they had come. After 
running about a mile, the dogs stopped 
them again at the head of a little cafion. 
Getting pretty close, I shot from my 
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FRITZ AND HIS TWO PETS. 





started for us. Shouting to my nephew 
to climb a tree, I ran for another. He 
got up all right, but, unluckily for me, I 
caught hold of a dead limb when about 
8 ft. up and fell in a heap at the foot of 
the tree. Gathering myself together and 
grabbing my gun, I tried it again, and 
none too soon either; for, just as I got 
up out of reach the second time, all three 
of ’em ran under the tree. Just as I got 
myself pulled together again, and was 
preparing to take a shot, Harvey fired at 
them, missing the whole lot, and they 
ran off. They now ran around the side 
of the mountain a short distance, when 





mule, wounding the old one but not 
badly. At this she flew into the cubs 
and gave them a terrible basting. I sup- 
pose she did this because they had been 
dropping behind. After this they ran 
out on top of the mountain on the oppo- 
site side of the cafion. I fired continu- 
ally at them from the saddle as they 
went up the slope, and just as they 
reached the top dropped the old bear, 
killing her instantly. To make sure of 
her, however, I fired 3 more shots. I 
then started the dogs on the trail of the 
others. After a short run they stopped 
them in a thick pifion wood. Riding up 
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to them, I shot and killed one, but the 
other made a half-mile run before the 
dogs stopped him again—when I finally 
killed him. 

We had now had 3 bears to our 
credit. After skinning them, we loaded 
the hides and as much meat as we could 
carry on our horses and started back, 
reaching home just at nightfall. We 
afterward came back and got the rest of 
the meat. The fat on the hams of the 
old bear was fully 3 inches thick and 
yielded a large quantity of oil. 

U. Francis Durr. 





ADIRONDACK NOTES. 





Adirondack guides believe that both 
the deer and moose, recently liberated in 
the North Woods, are passing the win- 
ter in good condition. So far as is 
known, none of the moose have died. 
The winter has been unusually mild, 
with at no time more than two feet of 
snow. About February 8 there was a 
fall of 20 inches, followed by a rain, 
which quickly melted it. The _ hill- 
sides generally were bare all winter, 
which is something quite uncommon for 
the Adirondacks. Moose, like deer, feed 
principally upon twigs and bark. In the 
region about the Fulton Chain, where 
the herd was released, good-sized birch 
trees have been bent over and stripped 
of bark by the animals. The question 
whether the Adirondack forest is big 
enough for the moose to roam in is still 
to be settled. Compared to the woods 
of Maine or Canada, where moose 
abound, the Adirondacks are thickly set- 
tled. This does not apply alone to the 
vicinity of the summer resorts, such as 
Lake Placid, the Saranacs, or the St. 
Regis Chain, where there are compara- 
tively large villages, but also to the more 
densely wooded Fulton Chain. There 
are those who believe that the moose 
will get along as well under these con- 
ditions as in the wilds of Canada or 
Maine, but look for a change of habits 
brought about by proximity to civiliza- 


‘timber has been cut away. 
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tion. In other words, these theorists 
expect, in a few years, through influence 
of environment, a type of moose peculiar 
to the Adirondacks. 

The deer in the upper woods seem in- 
creasing at a great rate, notwithstanding 
the immense number of hunters who pur- 
sue them during a part or the whole of 
the open season. One reason advanced 
for this increase is the great falling off 
in the number of lumber camps as the 
Formerly the 
men in these camps practically lived on 
venison all winter, in season and out. 
Thousands of deer were annually killed 
to supply this demand. Since the lumber 
camps are now fewer, the slaughter has 
been greatly curtailed. 

Adirondack hunters say that the 
smaller fur-bearing animals are growing 
scarce, and buyers for the large fur 
houses complain that they can get few 
skins. Our laws governing trapping 
should be more strict. For generations 
indiscriminate butchery of the little 
furbearers was allowed to go on unim- 
peded, and as a result they are fast fol- 
lowing the beaver. Protection for the 
beaver nearly came too late, though its 
results so far have been fairly satisfac- 
tory. The passing of the smaller ani- 
mals should serve as a lesson, demon- 
strating the need of prompt and unre- 
mitting protection for the remnant of 
big game that still remains. 

J. P. Firercuer. 

Gloversville, N. Y. 
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MORE ABOUT COYOTES. 





Reading Isaac Motes’ experiences with 
coyotes in the February number reminds 
me of one or two of my own that may 
be of interest to your readers. Last fall 
3 of us went for a 4-day camping trip 
among the prairie-chickens in Kansas. 
Starting about 8 p. m., we camped about 
II near a clump of trees in the edge of 
a patch of heavy blue-stem. We arose 


early next morning and turned loose the 
3 dogs for a little exercise while we pre- 
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pared breakfast. One other of the party 
used an Ithaca gun just like mine. I 
had loaded mine and stood it up against 
the wagon with the others. About this 
time I heard the dogs yelping over the 
hill and supposed, this being their first 
time out for the season, that they had 
started a jack-rabbit and were giving 
chase. Looking up, I saw them coming 
to camp, closely followed by a coyote. 
The trees and blue-stem hid us pretty 
well and the coyote came nearly to the 
opposite side of the patch, some 50 yds. 
away. Seeing my chance, I grabbed my 
gun, and, crouching down, ran straight 
for him. On reaching the edge of the 
blue-stem, I saw I was not going to be 
close enough for 7% shot. But here 
came one of the dogs and charged 
straight out at the coyote, who stood 
some 70 yds. out on the mowed ground. 
I looked round, to see what the other fel- 
lows were doing and they seemed to be 
laughing heartily about something. Be- 
ing too excited to care what the joke 
was, I turned to see how the dog and 
coyote were getting along and was sur- 
prised to see the dog jump right onto 
him, but was not surprised so much when 
he jumped right off again and struck out 
for camp—the coyote chasing him and 
snapping at him every jump; they were 
headed for where I crouched in the edge 
of the high grass. Things were now 
getting exciting. On they came right 
at me. They were now not 20 steps 
away but were so close together I dared 
not shoot. Here the coyote stopped and 
threw up his head, looking straight at 
me. He couldn’t make out just what 
I was. My! but he was a big fellow; 
he looked much bigger than any dog we 
had as he stood with head up and ears 
erect. I saw that his sides were almost 
black, and his brush being blown to one 
side by the wind, looked long and heavy. 
What a trophy I was to have! My loads 
being light, I decided to give him both 
of them; so, taking good aim, I pulled 
both triggers. Just at this moment the 
boys at the wagon let out such a yell as 
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you never heard and the coyote bounded 
away in long, even jumps. I had picked 
up the unloaded Ithaca. “ Well,” said 
Bill, when I showed some heat over my 
disappointment, “ we knew if you came 
back for shells you would lose your 
chance anyway, so we just let the joke 
develop.” 

Several years ago I lived on a Kansas 
farm where jack-rabbits and coyotes 
were thick. Like nearly all boys in that 
locality I kept a pack of greyhounds and 
a good mare. My neighbor, Abe Jones, 
also had a couple of good hounds and a 
terror of a bulldog that had such con- 
fidence in himself that I believe he would 
have spit in a Bengal tiger’s face and 
dared him to fight. We had never been 
able to get Mr. Bulldog into a wolf fight, 
because the fight would be over and the 
dogs all cooled off before he could pos- 
sibly get there, he was so short-legged 
and heavy. I had a boyish idea that I 
could carry the terrible Tige on my mare 
and when the hounds had come up to and 
were fighting the coyote, I could ride 
up with Mr. Bulldog, place him where 
he could do the most good. I was will- 
ing to try it once, any way. So one 
evening I saddled up, took my pack, 
also Abe’s 2 runners, also the white 
terror and went to a distant ranch where 
I put up for the night. I rose early next 
morning, groomed my dogs, ate a good 
breakfast and with 3 cowboys started 
for the hills. We had not gone far when 
we put up a coyote at short range and 
the hounds were onto him before he had 
run half a mile. I certainly was going 
to have a chance to try my bulldog prop- 
osition any way. Up the hill I went, 
hugging Mr. Bull and urging my mare, 
the cowboys’ ponies staying well up. The 
dogs were all up and the fight was on. 
The coyotes sides were being ripped to 
ribbons as he lunged down the next 
slope. Riding right up to the bunch, I 
dropped the pride of the Jones ranch 
down on the very top of the yelping, 
struggling mass of legs and heads, where 
blood was flying and jaws were snapping. 
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Now Tige had always acted like he 
would be at the height of his ambition 
in just such a place. But O my! what 
a difference when you get up against the 
real thing! Tige, the Holy Horror of 
Hungry Hollow, immediately disap- 
peared over the bluff. On, down the hill 
we charged. The coyote I could see was 
listing badly and began to dip water. At 
the bottom of the hill she turned turtle 
and the agony was over. But what of 
the bulldog? Well, we couldn’t see him 
anywhere. We put up several more coy- 
otes during the day, but all were so far 
away that the dogs were unable to get to 
them. Toward night we started one at 
close range and hauled him in after about 
a mile run. Next forenoon I returned 
home with my sore, stiff pack; but not 
until late evening did the terrible Tige 
put in an appearance at Bro. Jones’s. 
Where he had been for over 30 hours no 
one ever knew. Horace B. AMRINE. 
Kansas City, Kas. 


—_ 


GAME IN THE SOUTHWEST. 








Our annual hunt was last year en- 
joyed early in November, the party of 
which I was a member leaving here on 
the 2d of the month. As we left the 
train next morning at 6, a team was 
awaiting us, ready for the 18 miles’ drive 
to our camping grounds, which we 
reached in time to pitch our tent and ar- 
range everything for convenience and 
comfort. We found in the vicinity 
plenty of game, such as deer; turkey, 
squirrel and quail. Bears, panthers and 
wolves are still occasionally found, but 
we were content with such game as came 
in our way. In six days I saw 22 deer, 
and it was my fortune to kill a buck that 
weighed 160 pounds after dressing. It 
was the largest buck I ever saw, and had 
a fine head of horns. 

We enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
feasting on game and wild honey—for 
the bee trees in that region are many 
and rich. The fishing was good for 
bass, perch and catfish. Few anglers 
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trouble these waters and in consequence 
their denizens are not hard to lure. The 
house nearest our camp was 10 miles 
away, and the game was not nearly so 
wild as we were accustomed to find it 
in more thickly settled localities. The 
forest scenery was beautiful, pine and 
oak predominating, with a scattering of 
all species of timber common to this 
latitude. I especially noted the holly, 
which retains its rich green foliage the 
year around. It is an ideal country for 
sportsmen, and I would be pleased to 
hear from any of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD who may wish to visit it next 
season under my guidance. 
A. Y. RoBerts. 
Springdale, Ark. 





FOR THE NEW SWING-OUT REVOLVER. 





Please put my name among those who 
are clamoring for a new single-action 
swing-out cylinder revolver. The lines 
of the proposed gun nearly correspond 
with the lines of my old Colt Frontier 
.32-20, which was my constant compan- 
ion for years in the cattle country of 
South Dakota. Most of the boys on 
White River who wore guns wore the 
same kind. There was a reason for this. 
The old Frontier gun was a gun that 
would never fail to work, no mat- 
ter how much abused. Men who 
are in the saddle in a cow country 
are subjected to all sorts of ex- 
posure, they are out in all kinds of 
weather, and have no protection. Under 
such treatment as a gun gets it takes a 
good gun to “stand the racket.” The 
Frontier will stand anything within the 
bounds of reason. No gun made has a 
better grip of stock. It fits the hand and 
is perfectly balanced: with the improve- 
ments of modern D. A. revolvers incor- 
porated into its make-up, and the old 
time lines preserved it would make a 
most attractive and a most practical 
weapon. Such a gun would prove a 


ready seller among men who have had 
experience with guns of this class and 
the tenderfoot will buy it also to be in 
style. 

Long Island, Kansas. 


James Toops. 























of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 














PICKEREL SHOOTING. 





The pickerel is the pariah of the finny 
tribe. Every man’s hand is against him, 
and littlke wonder; for of all the vora- 
cious, bloodthirsty rascals that inhabit 
the waters under the earth, he is the 
most rapacious and insatiable. If his 
body were only as great as his greed, 
every unfortunate mortal who chanced 
to fall overboard into our reedy lakes or 
rivers would meet with the fate of Jo- 
nah—a worse fate, forsooth, for he 
would never more emerge from his 
slimy tomb. Rightly has the pickerel 
been called the fresh-water shark; for 
not only does he devour the young of 
other fish, but even his own offspring 
are not safe from his voracious appetite. 

The pickerel properly belongs in the 
same class as the hawk and fox, though 
he inhabiting a different element. There- 
fore, he subjects himself to the fate of 
all robbers and murderers. Man ceases 
to extend the xgis of his protection over 
him and he becomes the legitimate prey 
of the fisherman or gunner at any sea- 
son of the year. . Thus it happens that 
during the spawning season of the pick- 
erel, which occurs in the spring, a car- 
nival of destruction is the order of the 
day in many rural communities. As 
soon as the ice goes out the pickerel 











come up on the marshes in immense 
numbers to breed; they glide slowly 
about in the shallow water or lie bask- 
ing at the surface with all the innocent 
confidence of a Quaker community. 
This is the gunner’s opportunity and he 
is not slow to take advantage of it. 

The flesh of the pickerel, never par- 
ticularly toothsome, is at its best while 
the water is very cold. During the win- 
ter, when these fish are caught through 
the ice, and in the spring, ere the return- 
ing sun has taken the chill out of the 
ponds and rivers, pickerel—properly 
dressed and cooked—make a fairly 
good table dish. The flesh, at other 
times soft and impregnated with a reedy 
taste, is then firm and sweet and has a 
faint suggestion of the rich flavor of 
bass and pike. Indeed, the pickerel de- 
vours so many of the young of the lat- 
ter truly game fishes that one would 
think he ought to absorb permanently 
their finer juices and become not only 
better flavored but also less of a glutton 
and more of a fresh-water gentleman. 
Added, therefore, to the pleasure of 
pickerel shooting (which is no small 
consideration) is the inducement of a 
fairly palatable table dish, spiced by that 
rarest of condiments, the thought that 
one has captured it himself. 

The combined force of these consid- 
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erations induced a friend and myself last 
April to take a three-days’ vacation from 
office cares and visit a favorite marsh 
about 4 miles from town. The weather 
was still raw and chilly, and consequent- 
ly we went prepared with an abundance 
of blankets and plenty of oil for the lit- 
tle oil stove in our ducking house. We 
had left this house-blind, as it really was, 
standing upon its cedar-covered posts in 
that part of the marsh where the last of 
our fall duck shooting had been done. 
As we drove down the hill fronting the 
marsh, with our overflowing wagonload 
of provisions, blankets, ammunition and 
necessary supplies, we could see the now 
browned and shriveled cedar mound of 
our duck-blind looming up out of the 
shallow water, like a huge muskrat- 
house. Great was our anxiety to know 
whether as yet the water had crept up 
to the floor-boards and inundated our 
cosy retreat; for if so, it would have to 
be floated off into shallower water, 
propped up anew, drained, washed and 
dried—an operation which would con- 
sume at least a day’s time. Unloading 
our supplies near the boat-house on the 
river bank, we sent our teamster back 
to town in a pleasant frame of mind, 
and, taking one of our canoes, paddled 
out to the blind at once, to see what the 
state of affairs might be. We found the 
water within 2 inches of the floor but as 
yet everything was dry and comfortable 
inside. The mattresses were rolled up 
in the bunks just as he had left them; 
the cooking utensils stood a-row on the 
shelf; the oil stove occupied its bracket 
in the corner, and even the last stub of 
candle we had used stood black-wicked 
in the candlestick, ready to sputter into 
flame at the touch of a match. As the 
water already seemed to be as high as 
it was likely to rise, we determined to 
occupy our little house just as it was. 
Returning to our boat-house, therefore, 
we took the 14-foot skiff and proceeded 
to transfer our baggage to the duck- 
house. We carried everything out in 
three trips and in half an hour more had 
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made things snug and habitable in our 
island home. It now lacked about an 
hour of noon and we determined to see 
what we could do in the way of provid- 
ing ourselves with a fish dinner. Al- 
ready from various parts of the marsh 
came the boom of shotguns or the sharp- 
er crack of rifles, showing that the sea- 
son’s sport had fairly begun. My friend 
took his Winchester rifle, while I 
equipped myself with a light 12-ga. 
shotgun, as the method of our sport was 
to be somewhat different. My friend 
was to perch himself upon a certain 
stump near the south edge of the marsh, 
where there were several good pickerel 
“runs,” while I was to “drive” the 
marsh very slowly, beginning on the 
east side and working toward him. My 
friend’s shots were to be at unsuspect- 
ing pickerel gliding along in plain sight 
or lying at the surface, while mine were 
to be snap-shots at the ripple of the 
startled fish, as, roused from their leth- 
argy by the approach of my wading 
boots, they darted away into deeper 
water. 

We rowed over from the duck-house 
to the stump, and then, leaving the boat 
with my friend, I waded ashore and 
walked up the edge of the marsh till I 
reached the bend; here I entered the wa- 
ter and began to wade slowly back 
among the hummocks just outside the 
drooping branches of the willows. The 
sun was warm overhead; the water 
shone like burnished glass; there was 
not a breath of wind stirring and no 
sound in the air, save the harsh chatter 
of a distant flock of blackbirds, quarrel- 
ing over building sites, and the occasion- 
al boom of a gun across the wide levels. 
What a sense of the realness of life! 
what a thankfulness to God for sky and 
trees, and water, for health and strength, 
for an inborn love of Nature and the op- 
portunity to gratify it, came over me as 
I waded down those sun-bathed shallows 
on that perfect April morning! 

In the distance I could see my friend, 
standing on his stump, like a statue of 























patience on a pedestal of basalt. But 
still no pickerel. Not a ripple anywhere; 
no lurking, shadowy form about the 
roots of the hummocks; no sinuous, 
darting shape, escaping with headlong 
speed from some shallow pool; no dor- 
sal fin, sticking up above the surface, 
with the bold announcement, “‘ Here I 
am! shoot me, if you can!” But see !— 
my friend raises his rifle. There is the 
momentous instant of taking aim; then 
follows the sharp report; the slight puff 
of smoke drifts away and I behold the 
rifleman bending forward and eagerly 
scanning the water. 

“Did you get him?” 

“T don’t know. Can’t see any signs 
of him—yet.” 

Nor did any signs of the vanished 
pickerel subsequently appear to the 
shooter’s keen and anxious eye. Prob- 
ably my friend’s calculations had not 
been quite delicate enough in allowing 
for the deflection of the ball. It takes 
an experienced hand to shoot pickerel 
with a rifle; for one must know to a 
hair’s breadth just how much short of 
the object to aim, in order to allow for 
the deflection of the bullet by the water ; 
and, furthermore, this deflection is a 
matter governed not only by the distance 
of the shooter from the fish but by the 
lateral angle at which he shoots. All 
this my friend knew well enough, but, 
as is apt to be the case with amateurs, 
the weight of his theoretical knowledge 
rather overbalanced his practical profi- 
ciency. While I was making such 
mental observations as these and slowly 
wading toward the disappointed figure 
on the stump, there was a sudden silver 
curl of water off to the right; a kind of 
ghostly wave disturbed the still surface. 
With astonished precipitancy I threw 
my gun to my shoulder and fired, as 
pickerel shooters say, “ at the ripple.” I 
fired at the ripple and possibly I may 
have hit the ripple, but certainly I didn’t 
hit the pickerel; for an instant I saw a 
yawning chasm in the water; a column 
of mud and dirty spray elevated itself 
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heavenward, then descended; the gaping 
waters closed in again, the ruffled sur- 
face gradually subsided and I stood 
looking at the stained tide with the same 
eager attentiveness that had marked the 
attitude of my friend after his shot. 

“Did you get him?” called the voice 
from the stump. 

“No! ” I replied, with the frankness 
of absolute conviction. 

Dropping in another shell, I proceed- 
ed to stalk the wily game with more 
care. I was well aware that my first 
shot, besides having been fired too pre- 
cipitately, had been aimed too far for- 
ward; controlled by the habit of antici- 
pating a game bird’s flight, I had forgot- 
ten to reverse the process when shooting 
in another element, and, instead of firing 
at the wake of the pickerel, I had fired 
several inches in advance of the ripple 
itself. Bearing this necessary caution in 
mind, I found myself approaching a log 
which lay stranded in the shallow water. 
Hardly had I reached the point where I 
could see over it, when from the oppo- 
site side a pickerel darted away with 
such swiftness as fairly to raise a ridge 
on the top of the water. Quickly, but 
with more coolness than I had manifest- 
ed before, I aimed at a point about a 
foot behind the crest of the ripple and 
fired. Instantly I saw the white gleam of 
the pickerel’s belly at the surface of the 
water. Jumping upon the log, I plunged 
down and thrust my fingers into the gills 
of the fish, just in time to prevent its 
escape as it was recovering from the 
shock and feebly wriggling itself right 
side up again. I lifted the big fellow in 
triumph (he must have weighed all of 
five lbs.) and called out to my friend, 
“ Dinner! ”. 

“Good enough!” he called back; 
“T’m as hungry as a bear.” He shoved 
off the boat, picked me up and rowed to 
the duck-house. We got some potatoes, 
pork, coffee and other necessaries and 
then went ashore, built a couple of fires 
and got dinner together. My friend 


made the coffee and boiled the potatoes, 
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while I dressed and fried the fish; then 
we sat down in the warm sunshine, with 
our tin dishes between us, and made 
such a meal as the most festive epicure 
might have envied. Then for a half- 
hour we basked in the sun, smoked and 
‘talked. It was a perfect day and we 
‘were perfectly happy. The guns boomed 
intermittently, the blackbirds wrangled, 
and from far up the cove we could hear 
the monotonous Ker-lunk! ker-lunk!- 
lunk! of the loosely-pinned oars of a flat- 
bottomed scow. 

“ Well, let’s get to work again,” said 
my friend at last, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe and lifting upright his 6 
ft. of stalwart manhood; “I believe I'll 
try the rifle a while longer and see if I 
can do anything with it. If I find that I 
can’t, I’ll row over to the blind and get 
my shotgun.” He perched himself upon 
the stump once more and I set out to agi- 
tate the shallows with my waders. Hard- 
ly had I turned my back upon the stump 
and raised the hammers of my gun, in 
readiness for instant use, when the rifle 
cracked sharply and looking around I 
saw my friend in mid-air, leaping off the 
stump, with the rifle in one hand and the 
other outstretched, as if already in the 
act of grasping something. I knew at 
once he must have slightly stunned a 
pickerel and was making a desperate ef- 
fort to secure it before it could swim 
away again. As he came down upon his 
feet, a perfect geyser for a moment 
screened him from sight; then I saw 
him stoop and wildly plunge his arm into 
the water—a leap—another wild and in- 
effectual clutch; then he stood slowly 
upright, the water dripping from his 
clothes, and exclaimed in tones of pro- 
found disappointment and disgust: “ An- 
other one lost!” 

“Are you sure there was anything 
there?” I maliciously asked. 

“Sure! I wish I was as sure that I 
am not wet through to the skin! Well, 
you can wade around till you get sick of 
it—I’m going ashore to dry off.” The 
disgusted pickerel shooter waded ashore, 
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leaving the boat tied to the stump, re- 
kindled one of the dying fires and then 
stood with his back to it, watching my 
slow and cautious progress down the 
marsh. 

The pickerel had now begun to 
“play.” Swirls and eddies on every side 
showed where they were engaging in 
their sportive antics. Not infrequently 
the back of a fish or the white gleam of 
its belly would appear above the surface 
of the water for a moment and then dis- 
appear. Under such circumstances the 
sport soon became fast and furious—for 
me. Twice at a single shot I turned up 
two good-sized pickerel and _ several 
times I got a pair by simply shooting a 
little under a ruffled spot on the surface 
of the water. This state of affairs was 
too much for my friend and it was not 
long before I saw the skiff flying toward 
the duck-house as fast as his strong arms 
could drive it. In a few minutes he 
emerged with his shotgun, rowed to 
shallow water, set the boat drifting 
shoreward and joined me in the sport. 
For about an hour and a half the pick- 
erel played almost incessantly; then 
they stopped as suddenly as they had be- 
gun and the carnival of slaughter was 
over. But we had all the fish we cared 
for and waded ashore with our fish-bas- 
kets nearly two-thirds full. 

The sun was sinking toward the west- 
ern horizon when we rowed up once 
more to the platform of our cedar-cov- 
ered duck-house on the opposite side of 
the marsh channel. A familiar and well- 
loved sound, high in air, told us that the 
ducks were beginning to take their 
evening flight and we longed that Time 
might turn back just a few months and 
give us another taste of that sport of 
which we were both so passionately 
fond. But we let the ducks fly over us 
untouched, for the law and reason said, 
Withhold! The most we could do was 


to look up and cry to the whistling 
wings: 
ber!” 


While I prepared our evening meal 


“Wait till the ides of Octo- 

















with the aid of the little oil stove, my 
friend rowed ashore again with a two- 
quart tin pail and walked up to the near- 
est farmhouse for milk. When he came 
back it was in the glory of sunset. We 
stood on the platform of our blind, look- 
ing out across the golden water. The 
myriad voices of frogs filled the air with 
a pulsing, peaceful cadence, and the 
night wind lightly whispered in the tall 
dead grass. From the other side of the 
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IN THE FLUSH OF THE BATTLE. 

If surroundings have aught to do with 
the enjoyment of a battle with a hard- 
fighting fish, the angler shown in our 
photograph should be well content, for 
even without its touch of life the scene 
is worthy of the camera. Along our 
Northern streams such beauty spots are 
innumerable, and the allurement of their 
charms is hard to resist, even by those 
who are not fishermen; so we have a 








IN THE FLUSH OF THE BATTLE. 
Compliments of FRANK H. FORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 





lake, booming over the desolate floes of 
broken and uneven ice, came the rum- 
ble of a train of cars, while a clear- 
toned church bell from the distant city 
sent to our ears its message of peace and 
love. We stood thus until darkness be- 


gan to gather over the marsh; then en- 
tered our little house, closed the door 
and sat down to one of those royal meals 
whose only sauce is hunger. 

PauL PAastTNor. 





double excuse to offer for what the rus- 
tic critics of a generation ago might 
have termed the “ shiftless traipsin’s ” 
of the real, dyed-in-the-wool angler, the 
men who esteem a reel’s merry whirr 
above all earthly music, and would va- 
cate the presidential chair for a chance 
to fight a 4-Ib. bass in the rippling swirl 
of a reed-bordered stream. 

“The biggest fish lie in the deeper 
pools.” There is much of truth in this 
old saying, and inexperienced anglers 
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generally take it for granted that time. 
is wasted in seeking the big fellows else- 
where. But the hungry bass or pike, 
having its habitat in running water, will 
be found at feeding time where the cur- 
rent sweeps free along the shallows. 
Here food comes to him, if he will but 
wait ; and here the guileful angler tempts 
him to his undoing. The subject of our 
photograph has well chosen his stand, 
doubtless taught by years of. experience. 
From the narrows at the grass-bar’s 
point he will win the coveted prize—al- 
ways providing there comes no mishap, 
such as will at times befall fishermen 
however expert, or however perfect their 
equipment. 


ABOUT TEXAS TROUT. 








The following letter has been received 
from a friend of Sports AFIELD and is 
published with a view to obtaining for 
Mr. Hart better information than we feel 
competent to give. We hope that some 
Lone Star Fisherman may answer the 
queries which follow: 


AusTIN, Texas, Mar. 7, 1906. 
Editor Sports ArieLp:—In this part of 
Texas so far as I know there are no trout 
caught with the fly, and very few with any- 
thing but live bait. In fact, I think I may 
safely say that the fly is an unknown article 
in this locality. I should like to ask: 
Is the fly as good for catching trout in Texas 
as in northern waters? 
Can the fly be used alike in still and swift 
water? 
Is the fly cast on top of the water or is a 
sinker used with it? 
If the fly is suitable for Texas waters, what 
brand or sort of fly would you recommend? 
Although it is very early in the season, I 
went fishing several days ago and succeeded 
in catching a few small trout and white perch. 
I hope to receive reply through the columns of 
Sports AFIELD, in the next issue, if possible. 
Respectfully, 
Frep P. Hart. 


The State of Texas has not been talked 
of as a habitat for trout; in most of its 
territory the conditions are not favorable 
to this fish, and our correspondent’s let- 
ter is the best of proof that in Southern 
Texas trout are scarce. ‘“ Where two or 
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three are, the fishermen will be gathered 
together,” if. we may so paraphrase the 
Bible prophecy. If the artificial fly is 
not on sale in Austin, it must be because 
it is found of little use. In the black 
prairie belt the streams are less adapted 
to the support of trout life than in the 
most northerly parts, and in the southern 
parts the large-mouthed bass is the only 
fish that is supposed to afford fly-fishing. 

Trout will rise to a fly when hungry 
just as well in one place as in another. 
The writer has used three flies at once in 
New Mexico and always could hook 
two or three at once when fishing in a 
certain stream; the fish were small, from 
6 to 8 inches, but they could be caught 


as fast in the icy water of October as in 


July. Within the same week he has 
fished with the above results in running 
and turbulent water and in muddy-bot- 
tomed beaver-dams. In the first case the 
fish were more active, but in the still 
water they would absorb, rather than 
snap at the bait. 

It is the usual custom to keep the fly 
on the surface of the water, but in very 
swift streams, like the Gunnison River 
in Colorado, some use a small bit of lead 
to keep the bait from jumping along the 
riffles, and in such a case the line is usu- 
ally made to run slack behind the hook. 
It is easy to catch Grand River suckers 
with a fly by sinking with either small 
stone, a nail, or a bit of lead, and some- 
times this “ mountain salmon ” will even 
rise to the top and hook himself. The 
place to use a fly (this advice is for Mr. 
Hart) is on the surface of a lively brook 
and no catch is likely where the cast 
sends ripples across the placid waters of 
a semi-stagnant stream. 

As to the kind of fly to be used in 
Texas, we are at sea; Mrs. Mary Orvis 
Marbury has no data in her book, “ Fa- 
vorite Flies,” probably the best-known 
and the most reliable on the subject, and 
in all her father’s correspondence with 
fishermen but one letter seems to have 
come from Texas; and that does not 
speak of trout. 




















Mr. Hart speaks of taking white perch 
and trout from the same stream, which 
is not a common occurrence in our fish- 
ing experience. We wish he would tell 
us more about the bait-fishing about Aus- 
tin and all he can of the habits and size 
of Texas trout. We have been fishing 
in Colorado for 15 or 20 years, and never 
talk with a fisherman without hearing 
something new. Let us hear from Texas 
again! 


A TUSSLE WITH A TARPON. 








During the long, hot days of last 
summer, three well-known Florida 
sportsmen—namely, R. D. Jackson, M. 
L. Stoner and W. L. Straub—all of St. 
Petersburg—experiencing an insatiable 
desire for a few days’ recreation with 
rod and line, embarked on a two-weeks’ 
cruise down the lower west coast. Hav- 
ing had unusual luck in catching the 
different species of fish which inhabit 
those waters, with the exception of the 
tarpon, they decided before returning 
home to try conclusions with some of 
those great, gamy fighters. At John’s 
Pass, in a large dory, taken along for 
the purpose, they rowed out into the cur- 
rent and began operations. The tide was 
running out strongly and they anchored 
the boat, so as to do away with the labor 
of rowing. One man occupied the bow 
seat, another the middle and the third 
the stern seat, with feet and legs dangling 
overboard. All sat facing the boat’s 
stern, watching their lines lying out with 
the tide. The bow man got a strike, and, 
with a whizzing of the reel and whist- 
ling of the rushing line, his tarpon leaped 
into the air some 50 ft. astern. He gave 
a full view, and was a good, fair-sized 
fish, probably 514 ft. in length and 
weighing 100 lbs.. The other men had 
begun to reel in their lines, to avoid 
tangles and allow sea-room in which to 
play the fish, when the crash came. 

In an incredibly short space of time 
after the tarpon had splashed back into 
the water after his first leap, a cloud of 
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spray and a gleam of silver flashed up 
only 3 ft. away and came over the boat’s 
stern. So terrific was the speed and so 
lightning-like the apparition that the man 
in the stern seat could not even throw up 
a defensive arm to ward off the blow. 
He received the monster fish for the 
greater part of its length full and fair 
on the head and body and fell back- 
ward.down into the boat as if felled by 
an axe, with his feet and legs still upon 
the stern seat—the tarpon lying between 
them and on his body and thrashing furi- 
ously. It was all over in a moment—the 
tarpon flopping over the side of the boat, 
disgorging the hook as he went and dis- 
appearing almost as quickly as he came. 
The man whom the fish had struck was 
decidedly down and out and when raised 
up by his companions was found groggy 
but not seriously injured. One ankle 
and leg were considerably bruised as 
were also ‘his left side and head. The 
tarpon, finding himself wounded, had 
raced through the water in an effort to 
rid himself of the hook, and in so doing 
had headed straight for the boat, coming 
suddenly upon it, he rose vertically—in 
an endeavor to either check himself or 
go over the obstacle presented—and so 
struck his victim broadside on. Had he 
broken water further away from the boat 
and come into it head on, the conse- 
quences would have been dire indeed ; for 
100 lbs. of fish coming at terrific speed 
behind that pointed head, would kill al- 
most any one. Had the fish come from 
one side, there is little doubt but that the 
man struck would have been knocked out 
of the boat, instead of into it, and in 
his dazed condition would probably have 
drowned. 

This adventure is related in detail and 
is true in every particular, though, unless 
fully explained, it would scarcely be 
credited by persons who are unac- 
quainted with the sport of capturing the 
Silver King and the many antics which 
he is capable of performing when in the 
humor. Percy L. GREEN. 








ELK IN WYOMING. 





In the February number of Sports 
AFIELD I notice a letter from one Bert 
Meldrum, of Meldrum’s Bayou, La., on 
the “ Passing of the Elk,” in which he 
expresses some very decided opinions 
on a subject which obviously he knows 
little about. He undertakes to pooh- 
pooh at the idea that thousands of elk 
winter annually in the Jackson’s Hole 
country of Wyoming, or that such num- 
bers of the animals exist at all at the 
present day. He refuses to accept pho- 
tographs as evidence, claiming that they 
must have been taken “ years ago.” Be- 
sides, according to this gentleman’s 
ideas, photos of elk taken when there is 
snow on the ground are “stereotyped,” 
and wouldn’t count, anyway! Now we 
all know that “ years ago” hunters did 
not make a practice of carrying kodaks. 
It is a popular practice of quite recent 
origin among western hunters and 
guides. 

This gentleman’s whole source of in- 
formation seems to have been a pot- 
hunting tenderfoot, willing to shoot 
everything in sight regardless of either 
law or common decency, but ignorant 
of the haunts of the game he craved most 
to slay. Any one familiar with hunting 
conditions in the West knows that Colo- 
rado is not the place to look for elk 
in any great numbers. There are a few 
bands scattered about in the mountains. 
Two years ago I ran across a band of 
15 or 20 in Saguache County. Most of 
the elk that formerly roamed the north- 
western part of the State migrated sev- 
eral years ago to the mountain ranges 
of northwestern Wyoming, which is the 
home of many thousands of elk. Through 
the summer months these animals, scat- 
tered in small bands, roam the high tim- 
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bered elevations and parks of the Wind 
River, Gros Ventre, and Shoshone 
Ranges, and in the Yellowstone Park. 
During the fall, elk hunting is excellent 
sport in these mountains. The first deep 
snow starts them toward their winter 
range along the Snake River. At this 
season of the year great numbers of them 
descend into the Jackson Valley, and it 
is an absolute fact that bands containing | 
several thousand elk may be seen there, 
the statements of our friend from the 
bayou to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Elk are plentiful in Montana in the 
mountains west and north of the Yellow- 
stone Park, also in two or three other 
districts further north. Idaho can show 
plenty of elk, too, especially in the Clear- 
water country of the rugged Bitter 
Roots. Hunting for elk in Nevada 
would be love’s labor lost. 

The range of the elk, compared with 
that of the blacktail deer is limited in 
area, but the elk is far from being ex- 
tinct. I have been in the elk country 
quite recently, as also have a number of 
my acquaintances. All found the elk 
still there and they were not “ starved 
elk in a snowdrift” either. I have also 
talked and corresponded with ranch- 
men and reliable licensed guides who 
live close to the elk country. They are 
all a long way from believing that “ the 
day of the elk is practically past,” as Mr. 
Meldrum says. Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton, who is an undoubted authority on 
the subject, says in his article in the 
January, 1906, Scribner's, entitled “The 
Wapiti and His Antlers,” that he be- 
lieves there are more wild elk in exist- 
ence today than there were 5 or 6 years 
ago. This is probably true and is due to 
the passage and enforcement of efficient 
laws for their protection. 


I am going into the Rockies again 

















next fall to hunt elk, and, if our friend 
wants to see real live elk so badly, and 1s 
really in earnest about spending those 
numerous dollars which he mentions, [ 
would be pleased to steer him into a re- 
gion where he can see elk to his heart’s 
content. IvAN GLEAVE. 
Evansville, Wis. 


-— 


COLORADO FISHING RIGHTS. 


Editor Sports AFIELD:—Anent the 
fishing question in this State (Colorado), 
I would like to express an opinion. I 
believe all the courts of this State have 
now decided that the public has no right 
to fish on private property, if forbidden. 
If there is any justice in this decision I 
fail to see it. That is, under the present 
condition. 

Take two instances, both on the west- 
ern slope. The Crystal River is one of 
the finest fishing streams in the State; it 
is stocked both publicly and privately. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
owns something like 12 miles of terri- 
tory on either side of the stream. At 
and near the headquarters of this com- 
pany are notices, “ NO FISHING AL- 
LOWED.” The company made this 
argument: Inasmuch as it stocked the 
stream and went to other expenses in 
improvements, it would seem no more 
than fair that the public “ Keep off the 
grass.” This was before their rights 
were established by the courts. It is 
but fair to say that the company re- 
quested the public not to fish within 4 
miles of headquarters. If the C. F. & I. 
Co. insist upon their rights as now con- 
strued by the courts, the dear public can 
be kept off the stream from one end to 
the other. 

The other case is Canyon Creek, about 
6 miles west of Glenwood. This stream 
is stocked by the State. As there are 
tanches from its mouth for some miles 
up the creek, it is practically closed to 
the public. While it is true that there 
are many miles of public waters where 
anyone can fish, there might as well be 
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none for most of the fishermen, for the 
reason that the public waters are so dis- 
tant from the towns that one must be 
able to take a vacation, a week or more, 
to enjoy the fishing. The day when one 
could run out, get a basket of fish and 
get back by evening is cut out by this de- 
cision. I believe with Mr. Woodward, 
the fish commissioner, viz.: If these 
streams are to be held as private prop- 
erty, let the owners stock them if they 
want fish. No privileges from owner,— 
no fish from State. J. E. MILcer. 


A KITTEN IN THE WAY. 








The day of storm and freezing cold 
was about ended. Thin, leafless trees, 
in protest, bent and lashed under a gale 
that swept out of the North—pelting 
one with grains of icy snow that stung 
the face and eyes like volleys of hail. 
By the side of a country road, miles 
from any -habitation and exposed to 
every chilling blast that swept the side- 
hill, curled close together, lay two white 
kittens, half hidden by the snow that 
swirled’ around them; and one, the 
smaller, because of the cold, raised its 
head and meowed pitifully at times. All 
the preceding night and all that livelong 
day they had mourned in this same mis- 
erable spot—afraid to venture away, for 
it was a strange, big world to them, this 
new world they had fallen into—not at 
all like the region of warm stoves and 
saucers of milk they had left. Of course 
the kittens had not wanted to leave their 
home, but what could they do when a 
big person with skirts dropped them 
roughly into a dark basket? Then to be 
jarred about for days and days, as it 
seemed to them, only to find themselves 
at last dumped from a swiftly moving 
sleigh into a huge pile of something 
white and wet and terribly cold. What 
could they dc, I ask, but lie and shiver 
and cry from the hunger pain and the 
harder to bear ache that comes from 
freezing. 

Late that afternoon kitten of the grey 
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patch had grown strangely quiet; even 
little white sister could not wake him, 
though she crept close and cried and 
cried the harder, it seemed, because he 
would not waken; but she could not un- 
derstand of course that his aches and 
pains had all left him. So she settled 
down to wait—crying at intervals be- 
cause she was growing colder, while all 
the time the white snow swept and 
curled around them, licking hungrily at 
the little kitten’s life. 

As I like kittens, particularly white 
ones, I climbed laboriously out of the 
saddle and put the one that was a little 
bit alive inside the loose front of my 
heavy coat, where, before many miles 
were jogged, she was purring as con- 
tentedly as though ponies’ backs were 
cradles for kittens. So I took her to a 
kind lady who owned only 8 members 
of the feline race, young and old, who 
I knew would be glad to take in one 
more stranger—especially as it was 
Christmas Eve. 

I mention this incident merely to 
show how very cruel some people can 
be and yet not appreciate their own 
heartlessness. A few days later I met 
the person who had chosen this plan for 
getting rid of the kittens and she told 
me in explanation that she just couldn’t 
bear to kill the cunning little things. 

FRANK L. SrTIcK. 


—-_ 


TO THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 








In my practice I come across a number 
of people for whom I prescribe an end- 
less course of outdoor living. A few of 
them follow my advice, but the plea of 
the majority is “I haven’t the time.” 
And it is for their eyes, if there be any 
such among the readers of Sports 
AFIELD, that this letter is intended. 

You live in a great city, perhaps; 
stories come to you of huge bags of 
game and mighty strings of fish secured 
at this or that place—always ’way up 


North or ’way out West. They stay in 
your memory, and you chafe and fret 
at the desk, longing for the woods and 
streams. You could easily spare, say, 2 
days besides Sunday; but to get away 
for the 2 or 3 weeks required for the 
trip in prospect, you feel is impossible; 
so you end by worrying through a couple 
days’ vacation at some uncomfortably 
fashionable resort where Style not Com- 
fort rules. Thus it goes with you 
year after year, when, if you would but 
grasp the opportunities that lie at your 
door, all this envy of those other sup- 
posedly more fortunate men would 
quickly vanish. 

Within reasonable distance of every 
city in this broad land are streams or 
lakes or salt water to be fished and fields 
to be hunted, if you but know where. 
Trolley or train, in a few hours’ ride, will 
land you at some spot not entirely de- 
pleted of finny, furred or feathered treas- 
ures. Of course it will not be the lordly 
moose that is shot and neither salmon 
nor ‘lunge is likely to come to gaff, but 
game or fish need not be large nor yet 
very abundant to.make their pursuit well 
worth while. Only a third of the pleas- 
ure in fishing lies in the catching and a 
very small bag may be the only tangible 
result of an outing that has made you 
feel ten years younger. Some there are 
whose only time for Nature communion 
falls on Sunday, and some consider 
church going an imperative duty. But 
the majority who just loaf, smoke and 
read the Sunday papers, imagining they 
are resting up, are the ones who should 
remember that a quiet stroll afield or a 
turn at the oars will rest them mentally 
and put them in condition to get all there 
is out of sleep. And remember, while 
the city parks are splendid breathing 
places, the freedom and bracing air of 
the open country is far better. 


W. B. Coats, M. D. 
Leland, Iowa. 














A COMPARISON OF GAUGES. 





One bright summer day, some Io years 
ago, I chanced to be hunting squirrels 
in the creek bottom near home and met 
a gentleman carrying a high-grade 16-ga. 
Parker hammerless gun. Its beautiful 
Damascus barrels, graceful outlines and 
dainty appearance made a deep impres- 
sion upon me. It was the most charm- 
ing fire-arm that had ever come under 
my observation and the desire to own one 
of the same kind has been so strong that 
I was never able to shake it off through 
all the long years intervening between 
that time and the past year. During this 
time I had bought and used several guns 
and, though still bearing in mind the 
pretty little 16, they were all of the so- 
called “standard” gauge—fearing to 
trust the smaller bore, which, though 
more beautiful, might lack the effective- 
ness of its larger brother and prove a 
serious handicap. But I started a sys- 
tematic investigation of the comparative 
merits of the two weapons, correspond- 
ing with writers for the sportsman press 
and reading everything that came my 
way bearing on the subject. Many ad- 
vised the use of a light 12-ga. Parker 
Bros. obligingly gave it as their opinion 
that a 16-ga. would meet every require- 
ment and was to be preferred to the 12 
for small game shooting. Coming from 
such high authority, this advice was al- 








most convincing. I then requested the 
Parker people to send me targets made 
by a 16-ga., stating the boring, distance 
and charge. They courteously responded 
with 4 targets of such excellence as to 
gratify every wish, 2 being the one ex- 
treme of full choke and 2 being of the 
other extreme—the cylinder. I saw at 
once that the 16-bore was capable of 
satisfying one’s wish for either openness 
or closeness and that any modification be- 
tween the extremes could be had by 
modifying the amount of choke to suit. 
One of the cyl. targets made at 20 yds. 
and using 1 oz No. 8 shot, though beau- 
tifully distributed, had such “spread” 
that a quail could have escaped unharmed 
in many places within the killing circle. 
The target made by the full choke, same 
distance and charge, showed that an 
object the size of a quail could have been 
cut to shreds. The other 2 targets were 
shot at a distance of 30 yds. with I oz. 
No. 6 shot, which is the proper size for 
squirrels, ducks, etc. The cyl. gave too 
scattering results to be depended upon 
at this range, while the full choke had 
widened so as to give a deadly pattern 
without tearing up the game. I was 
thoroughly convinced that the 16-ga., if 
bored as desired, would give complete 
satisfaction as to pattern. As I wished 
to have a gun for all-round use—that is, 
squirrels as well as quail—it must neces- 
sarily be a compromise, and, while not 
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specially adapted to either purpose, must 
give fairly good results, whether for 
long, hard shooting or for close, quick 
work. So, in accordance with this idea, 
I placed my order for a Parker hammer- 
less 16-ga. $80 grade, 634 lbs., 28-in. 
bbls.; with the right a light choke (or 
improved cylinder) ; left, full choke, and 
with stock to suit. The gun came ac- 
cording to the specifications about the 
middle of April, 1905, and was admir- 
ingly pronounced a little “ beauty ” by all 
who saw it. I carried it to the targeting 
range along with a 12-ga. Parker that 
I then owned, and as it performed fully 
as well as the bigger bore, both in pattern 
and penetration, I felt much pleased with 
it. During the summer the little Parker 
was my companion on many pleasant 
jaunts in quest of squirrels, and after I 
became accustomed to its smallness and 
light weight, I much preferred it to the 
heavier 12-ga., which it practically 
equalled for range and killing power, 
while much less fatiguing to carry. 

We also had quite a lot of trap- 
shooting here during the summer and 
early fall, and the little 16, from the 14- 
yard mark, made a better general average 
than any of the No. 12 guns. It requires 
close, hard and regular shooting to break 
flying targets with certainty, and all who 
saw the manner in which it pulverized 
targets were forced to admit that the 
little gun was not lacking in power. 

To sum up: I have found that for 
pattern and penetration the 16-ga., while 
using the maximum factory-loaded cart- 
ridge of 2% drs. DuPont smokeless and 
I oz. shot, is practically equal to the 12- 
ga. as generally loaded for small game, 
with 3 drs. powder, 1 oz. shot; though, 
of course, the larger bore becomes su- 
perior when the shot charge is increased 
to 1% or 1% ozs. 

Yet there is one element of inferiority 
connected with the smaller bores which 
I have not seen mentioned and which 
may have great influence on one’s marks- 
manship. I refer to their light weight 
and the consequent unsteadiness this in- 
duces. To the dilettante class of shooters 
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this may mean little or nothing, but to the 
man who, though not a game butcher, 
likes to “ even up” with his companions 
in the field and do his best shooting with 
regularity, I would say, Leave the 
featherweights alone. Besides being deli- 
cate and short-lived—compelling the use 
of minimum loads and giving unpleasant 
recoil—their very light weight produces 
a tendency to wobble—an unsteadiness— 
which the users of medium weight guns 
do not have to contend with and which 
is bound to lower one’s marksmanship 
on the average. We have a forceful 
example of this kind in the small, light 
rifles with which the country is flooded. 
While nearly or quite as accurate, as the 
heavier ones, it is much more difficult to 
do good work with them, on account of 
the small but constant variations from 
the mark. My experience is that the 
light gun requires a steadier hand, more 
care in alignment and one’s “ condition ” 
shows with more distinctness than when 
using one of more weight. In my 
opinion, much of the fault ordinarily 
found with the 16-ga. arises, not from 
any deficiency in power, but from 
this unsteadiness of light weight, coupled 
with too much choke in barrels and in- 
efficiently light charges. There is also 
another cause that contributes to the 
same end. Manufacturers, in order to 
make their guns appear to balance well, 
are inclined to have them too light at 
the muzzle. This is well enough in 30 
or 32-in. barrels, but those of shorter 
lengths should have a trifle more metal 
at and toward the muzzle, which would 
be a wonderful help in steadying the 
gun while in the act of aiming. So,.to 
the man who desires to do his best shoot- 
ing with as much regularity as possible 
while using a 16-ga., let me say, Do not 
use a gun weighing less than 634 lbs.— 
better 7 lbs. Then he can shoot 2% drs. 
nitro or 234 drs. black powder, 1 oz. shot, 
get strong shooting and not suffer from 
recoil. A 16-ga. should never have 


barrels longer than 28 in., which I con- 
sider the standard length—giving about 
the same proportion as 30 in. does in the 
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12-bore. Barrels of 26 inches length are 
better for strictly quail and covert use 
and a quick shot would best be suited 
with a cylinder, coupled with a half- 
choke. One more deliberate in taking 
aim should be provided with an improved 
cylinder for first and modified choke for 
second barrel—always remembering that 
_a bird should be shot with the cyl- 
inder before it gets beyond 20 yds., the 
light choke 25 and the modified choke 30 
yds.; else a cripple or miss will likely be 
the result. 

Let the 16-ga. be made, bored and 
loaded as indicated. Let its user have 
patience, to become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to his gun in every way before 
passing judgment on it. Let him learn 
to have confidence in the little arm and 
to place the blame for a miss where it 
rightly belongs, and it can hardly fail to 
satisfy any reasonable man. It is true 
that the big guns, heavily shotted, are 
better game exterminators, but it is the 
duty of every true sportsman to not only 
be content with a moderate bag but to 
use his influence in conserving and pro- 
tecting the remnant of game yet left us; 
so that recreation and sport may still be 
had in the years to come. The smaller 
gauges serve this purpose well. By rea- 
son of their lighter build and superior 
beauty they appeal to the eye of the lover 
of the beautiful in fire-arms as no bigger 
bore can; and, while affording a reason- 
able bag, will always give more pleasure 
and benefit, with less fatigue, to one on 
a day’s outing in field or forest. Let us 
hear from others who are using the 
smaller bores. J. E. SANForp. 

Henderson, Tenn. 


_ 





I am one of your interested readers 
and have been very much interested in 
the talk from time to time on the subject 
of small bore shotguns. One party will 
claim one thing and another just the op- 
posite in support of his idea, but no one 
has given any facts, and I should like to 
hear from such authorities as the manu- 
facturers of high grade guns. I took to 
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the 16-ga. gun about 7 years ago and 
think it the equal of any gun if in the 
hands of a good marksman. I use a full 
choke gun, 7% lbs. weight, and use loads 
of from 2% to 3 drs. any. good make 
nitro, with 1 oz. chilled shot, and have 
no trouble to kill just as far as any 12-ga. 
I have made some very remarkable long 
shots. Have killed every kind of game 
from Jacksnipe to Canada geese and can 
make kills just as easily as I used to with 
a heavy 10-ga. For several years I used 
a 12-ga. but with the nitro loads I could 
not stand the shock of the explosion, un- 
less I had a very heavy gun. My present 
16-ga. is about the average weight of a 
12-ga., hence I do not feel any recoil and 
can use a much heavier load in propor- 
tion than would be possible in the aver- 
age weight 12-ga. In most cases if you 
mention the 16-ga. to a user of the 12-ga. 
he will laugh at you. I do not think the 
16-ga. suitable for the trap, because the 
charge of shot is smaller, but the trap 
shooters are not in the majority, and I 
think the champions of the small bore 
are on the increase out here in Nebraska. 
Most of our shooting here is duck shoot- 
ing. I believe that the 16-ga. is the gun 
for the true sportsman, but not for the 
pot hunter or he who would wipe out a 
whole flock at one shot. The tendency 
of most men is, to be better sportsmen. 
What satisfaction is it to any man to go 
out and slaughter everything that flies? 
With me the anticipation is part of the 
pleasure of hunting, and as I hunt partly 
for pleasure as well as game, I prefer 
not to be encumbered with a heavy gun. 
Now let us hear from someone who can 
give some facts. W. P. McCatt. 
Geneva, Nebr. 





ANNOUNCED features of the 1 
Olympic Games, which will be held at 
Athens, Greece, April 22-May 2, will be 
matches for military and target rifles, 
revolvers and duelling pistols, and trap- 
shooting at inanimate targets. Only 
amateurs may compete, and must be 
vouched for as such by an amateur club 
recognized by the committee. 
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I find that it takes considerable de- 
termination to keep one from resuming 
a reprehensible habit abandoned late in 
life. Temperance workers hold to the 
contrary in their reproof of backsliding 
converts, and it may be that the drink 
habit is more easily dropped than that of 
writing for the sportsmen’s press. I 
haven’t personal experience both ways 
sufficient to justify a verdict. In other 
words, I haven’t given up drinking; but 
I did, for a long time, abstain from rush- 
ing into print with my personal views 
concerning matters that interest Sports 
AFIELD’s numerous family. Not in com- 
pliance with editorial request, nor 
through any tardily awakened pity for 
my long-suffering but patient brother 
readers of this best of all magazines. 
Mind that. I merely quit because I 
wanted to—and incidentally because 
some other writer had forestalled a 
laboriously prepared article of mine with 
another on the same subject, but better 
written, more convincing, and bringing 
forward arguments that I had over- 
looked. Since then I have balked at the 
job of directing popular opinion, and 
even now feel that I should offer an 
apology for the following paragraphs, 
though they are written solely with the 
intention of reawakening the corps of 
contributors who formerly made the 
Rifle and Trap Department our maga- 
zine’s most interesting feature. Sports- 
men are always interested in “ gun- 
talk,” and just now there are many sub- 
jects worthy of discussion. 

Argument for and against the auto- 
matic shotgun is waxing warm, and, 
strangely enough, seeing the arm is an 
American invention, the heat of the bat- 
tle seems to be raging in England. Brit- 
ish sportsmen’s journals have for 
months devoted columns and pages of 
space to this subject, and it is quite plain 
that trade jealousy has been aroused, be- 
cause a good share of the articles are 
written from the manufacturer’s view- 
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point. The gun has its staunch ad- 
herents, and one of them goes so far as 
to prophesy that 20 years from now 
automatic shotguns only will be used—a 
statement quite unwarranted by common 
sense, but sufficiently alarming to arouse 
the anxiety of a nation of gunmakers 
whose specialty is double barrels. The 
argument that the adoption of the auto- 
matic will do away with the need of a 
second gun and the necessary loader in 
shooting driven game in preserves, is 
pretty effectually met by pointing out 
that, even with guns, in “hot corners ” 
the shooting is so rapid that there must 
be an occasional break in the perform- 
ance to permit the barrels to cool, while 
with the single tube of the automatic 
such intervals must come every few 
minutes. Our Western riflemen who, on 
various occasions, have emptied the 
magazine of a repeater after vanishing 
deer, will subscribe to the fact that bar- 
rels have a way of absorbing heat from 
powder combustion, and it is easy to fig- 
ure that with the heavier shotgun 
charges in lighter barrels this would be 
still more noticeable. As the shooting in 
the United Kingdom is almost exclusive- 
ly at preserved game, there would seem 
small danger of the automatic becoming 
a disturbing factor in the British gun 
trade; yet the agitation continues with 
no indication of subsiding. Occasionally 
some wouldbe peacemaker will come for- 
ward with the statement that the super- 
iority of the automatic as a game de- 
stroyer has been greatly exaggerated, but 
this sensible view of the matter is scoffed 
at by the alarmists. 

On this side of the Atlantic the con- 
sternation of game protective associations 
is shown in a methodical attempt to in- 
fluence legislation against the new type 
of arm. There is considerable monev 
and plenty of brains behind this move- 
ment, and the lawmakers of various 
States will likely find it difficult to dis- 
cover the “nigger in the woodpile” 
when the case comes before them for 
consideration. If all legislators were 
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practical wingshots they might be less 
easily impressed with stories of 5 or 6 
successive quail killed out of a covey at 
one flush, but the majority of them will 
accept as gospel any bosh of the sort that 
is told them. Sufficient for them will 
be the demonstration that a succession 
of shots may be fired as rapidly as one 
can crook his trigger-finger. Maybe 
some better informed Solon will say, 
“ Hold on, fellows; I used to hunt a 
little bit, and this don’t sound right to 
me. For two shots, the double-barrel is 
as quick as any gun; but, by the time I 
had peppered a second bird, the rest of 
the flock were pretty well out of range.” 
Imagine how the opposing counsel would 
roast that fellow for being slow on trig- 
ger! But he is taking the right view of 
the case, nevertheless. I notice that the 
Sporting Goods Dealer says editorially: 
“In wingshooting, with the sizes of shot 
ordinarily used, 30 or 40 yards is about 
the limit of effective range, which seems 
to bar the probability of a successful 
third shot, with or without aim.” The 
majority of hunters will concede the jus- 
tice of this conclusion. There is no 
actual need of barring the automatic 
shotgun on the grounds that it is a game 
exterminator, at least until experience 
has shown that two barrels will kill twice 
as many birds as one. Repeaters are 
handier than double-barrels, and the 
automatic gun is still more convenient 
in the sole point of reloading after dis- 
charge; but the man with the single- 
barrel, who relies upon deliberate aim 
and never gets rattled at the supreme 
moment, has but little to fear from any 
of them and will continue to do his part 
toward reducing the game supply to an 
indivisible minimum. 

Turning from shotguns’ to rifles, the 
latest crop of small calibres deserves 
more lengthy discussion than I can give 
the subject here. All the best American 
makers have new .22 arms on the mar- 
ket. The Stevens repeater would please 
some of us better if it was not of the bolt 
type, for an old-timer can’t outgrow his 
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love for hammers that stick up and have 
a curved surface to fit the ball of his 
thumb. Maybe this objection is frivolous, 
but it is about all I can urge against an 
arm that in other respects seems the cor- 
rect thing, having the length and barrel 
weight that some of us consider neces- 
sary for accurate shooting. The Marlin 
and Winchester are practically new mod- 
els of old arms, retaining the distinctive 
features whose value have been proven 
by long years of use, but modified in 
various respects the better to adapt them 
to the present needs and fancies of rifle- 
men. Modern rifles, any of them, so 
nearly approximate perfection that it is 
pretty hard to make an offhand choice 
among them. I like the Savage box 
magazine, the Marlin side-ejection and 
the long barrel of the Stevens, and like- 
wise the smooth action of the Win- 
chester. On the other hand it would be 
easy enough to pick flaws all around if 
one had the inclination. The main point 
to consider is that any one of the rifles 
mentioned is dependable in every way. 
I have been able to do but very little 
actual hunting during the past two or 
three years. The time has been when 
work was not permitted to interfere with 
my regular trips to the woods, but cares 
and duties increase as one grows older. 
It seems to me that it is the duty of my 
more fortunate brethren to let the old 
man hear occasionally as to what they 
are doing with the new arms and 
cartridges, especially in an experimental 
way. We all like to do more or less 
“ monkeying ” with a new rifle before it 
is given a trial on game, and it is wrong 
for one to selfishly keep the results to 
himself. Get busy, and make this de- 
partment of Sports AFIELD as interest- 
ing as in the old days when Mayer and 
Barnes used to pleasantly abuse one an- 
other for faithfully holding by well- 
established facts. So may the vast army 
of readers arise with one accord and 
cheerfully subscribe to or condemn your 
individual views. Rocer REED. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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An English exchange reminds its 
readers that a piece of unslaked lime 
kept in a gun-case will absorb every par- 
ticle of moisture that enters. 


* * * 


Tue Grand Prix du Casino, the prin- 
cipal annual event of the European 
world, was founded in 1872, on which 
occasion the winner was G. L. Lorillard, 
an American. Since then the prize has 
been won 12 times by an Englishman 
and as often by an Italian, 4 times by a 
Frenchman, 3 times by an Austro-Hun- 
garian, twice by a Belgian and once by 
a Spaniard. Signor H. Grasselli, an 
Italian, this year’s winner, also won in 
1905, 1902 and 1897. Victory in this 
event means something more than empty 
honor, carrying with it this year £1,100 
and the trophy. 

x * * 


THERE are 20 gun clubs in active ex- 
istence in British Columbia, and the 
present season will witness an interest- 
ing competition between their members. 
A handsome silver medal has been pre- 
sented each club by the Hamilton Pow- 
der Co., a Canadian concern, and these 
will become the property of the members 
making the highest average scores dur- 
ing the season, 200 birds being the mini- 
mum number to be shot at. After the 
decision the winners are to meet and 
contest for a trophy valued at $100. The 
competition will be keen, as among the 
sportsmen of this faraway province there 
are many expert and steady shots. 


* * * 


“ More than 20 years ago,” writes one 
of our oldest contributors, S. D. Barnes, 
“TI commenced and have since continued 
a practice which has proven of great 
help to me in hunting, whether with rifle 
or shotgun. Few men have learned to 
estimate distances correctly, and I doubt 
whether this ability can be claimed by 
anyone who has not subjected his eye to 
especial training. Wherever I may 
chance to be going it is now second na- 
ture to me to locate some tree or other 
object ahead, guess at the distance, and 
count the paces to see how nearly I am 
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right. Of late years, in quail hunting, I 
have killed many birds supposed by my 
companions to be out of range, but which 
I knew to be easy shots; and I never 
waste ammunition by underestimating 
distances.” 

* * * 

It is becoming very difficult to pur- 
chase an English gun of cheap or 
medium make with assurance that it is 
really as represented. Belgian and Ger- 
man makers have long followed the pol- 
icy of marking their export guns with 
such names as “ Tolley,” “ Moore,” 
and “Scott,” and patterning them 
after well-known English models, and 
of late the practice has grown of 
sending the unfinished barrels to be 
proved and to receive the proof-marks 
which, in the eyes of the unsus- 
picious American buyer, is conclusive 
evidence that the gun was made in Great 
Britain. English makers complain of 
this unfair competition, but it is worst 
felt in markets other than those of the 
United States, where it is generally con- 
ceded that American guns are better 
value, dollar for dollar, than any made 
abroad. 


> 


RANGE OF SHOTGUNS. 








A contributor to an exchange gives 
the following table showing the effective 
killing ranges of shotguns of different 
gauges and weights, based on his per- 
sonal observations and experience: 


8-ga., 36-in. barrels, 14 lbs........ 100 yards 
8-ga., 34-in si RS SOBs 6s vince 90 yards 
10-ga., 32-in is ee 70 yards 
10-ga., 30-in. = D Basan a0 65 yards 
12-ga., 32-in. e 81% Ibs...... 60 yards 
12-ga., 30-in. ve Tae Geiss 55 yards 
16-ga., 30-in. = *‘ Aare 50 yards 
16-ga., 28-in. $6 GM Te... 45 yards 
20-ga., 28-in. ‘* 61% Ibs...... 35 yards 


lf the estimate as given is correct, the 
20-gauge would be found of small ser- 
vice even in ordinary quail shooting, 
while it would be safe to assume that the 
24 and 28-gauges possess no practical 
value whatever. It would be interesting 


to ascertain the views of our readers on 
this point. 




















THE CHARM OF CAMP LIFE. 


THE CHARM OF CAMP LIFE. 





At the fourth annual dinner of the Canadian 
Camp, held on February 26 in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor, New York, many ad- 
dresses of interest were delivered by promi- 
nent sportsmen, among others our well-known 
contributor, L. F. Brown, whose entertaining 
remarks upon “Camp Fires and Their Environ- 
ments” are in part here offered our readers: 

Here are notes from which I intended to 
tell of camping experiences. I shall discard 
them, take a great risk, and try to talk as 
my heart is leading me. In spite of these 
electric lights and the cigar-smoke, this camp 
seems filled with the summer atmosphere of 
the North Woods. The sound of night wind is 
among the spruces; the drone of the trout- 
stream fills the tent. The glow and balsam 
incense from the camp fire are in the air. 
And that fire is all right. The tent and the 
bed of spruce boughs are fine; but we must 
have smoke from pine splinters or dry leaves 
and birch bark, the crackle, sparks and the 
flame, until the smell of burning balsam 
comes from that backlog, and camp is home— 
sweet home! We talk of that fire best with 
our hearts. Words hardly seem rich enough. 
We would love to see the very dead embers 
and black spot on the ground where our last 
camp fire shone on the happy faces and kin- 
dled that answering glow in our hearts; and 
which your approval reveals as living and 
shining here now. 

During my camping vacations only one camp 
fire was too sociable, and unwelcome. While 
we slept the wind waked up, and woke up the 
woods. It blew in cold gusts; and the wilder- 
ness howled, and we awoke—to find our tent 
full of smoke, and burning! The camp fire 
was calling on us; and our excited Irish guide 
denounced it, in words not permissible here, 
for burnin’ his smokin’ tobacco and pipe! He 
said if he had only seen that wind howlin’— 
seen it when he was asleep, or seen the fire be- 
fore it was made, then he could have saved the 
tent for use after it was burned up! Sure, 
the only enjoyment in campin’ was when you 
got home, and was talkin’ about it away from 
any camp fire that wanted to come into the 
tent to get warm, and then do all the smokin’ 
itself. 

To sportsmen the evening camp fire means 
a tired body, but the tired feeling that goes 
with a happy heart and a resting head. It 
means a savage appetite waiting for a fish or 
game supper, a smoke and a chat in the fire- 
light afterward, and genuine sleep while the 
fire burns low, in air never breathed. Some- 
times a sportsman seeks that fire to forget, to 
heal sorrow, or to find health and courage to 
face ordeals. And the darker the night, the 
brighter the camp fire shines. And what 
friendships! You do not know your comrade 
until you eat and smoke with him by a night 
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fire in a wilderness where you may need his 
help. There your practical camp chum sur- 
prises you by revealing the poetry in himself; 
and he has it in him, for he loves a camp fire. 
His heart is warmed, unfolded, disclosed by the 
X-rays in that firelight; and any moment he 
may declare it seems to him that the trout 
stream chuckling out there, and the wind in 
the tops of these pines are talking and listen- 
ing to each other, and then playing duets. Or 
he asks if you do not think as adorable and 
sweet a place as any in Nature is a pine for- 
est in sunshine after rain, with leaf-shadows 
dancing on the stream, a pine-board table and 
a tent; or he says-these robins sing their twi- 
light rain-song from the topmost twigs of the 
spruces, just as near heaven as they can perch. 
He may even tell you that nearly all Wild Na- 
ture is an eye-harvest set to music, and sings. 
its visible harmonies into our hearts through 
our vision—and that then those harmonies sing 
in our hearts. And you may stifle the approval 
in your heart, and tell him he rides a hobby— 
is a rhapsodist and a dreamer. “Dreams?” he 
questions. “All this wild environment may be 
visible dreams. ‘We are such stuff as’—O, 
well, say, have a fresh cigar, and a light off 
this piece of birch bark. How these cigars. 
have improved!” 

Now such sincerity is infectious—we feel it 
in this camp. So your other comrade by the 
fire protests—asks if you notice, as you wade 
this trout brook in hip boots, that you can al- 
most touch not only the water, but foliage, 
extended as if to shake hands as well as to 
snag your fiies and leaders; and ferns, mossy 
logs and rocks, and streamside clusters of flow- 
ers that nod in the wind and seem to be alive 
and challenging your admiration; that as these 
grateful champions recede, you feel a sense of 
loss; that each! sight, sound, scent and the play 
of lights and shadows along these leafy can- 
yons stimulates to keener perceptions and lifts 
a fog from your senses. 

And when the twilight and evening redden 
the camp-fire, the darkness deepens the mys- 
tery of the woods, and that sky gets spangled 
through its veil, and puffs of smoke, pungent 
with burning balsam make your nose and 
throat tingle (I can smell that smoke now!); 
and circling patches of foam out on the black 
eddy of the pool come advancing into the fire- 
light, pass and recede into gloom; then the 
watchers by the fire revel in it all. 

Far along in the night, as you replace the 
fallen brands—and may get your face heated 
and your hands black—you notice that sounds 
in the woods are not so much noises as they 
are fragments of the stillness. And then you 
hardly escape waking dreams. You are with 
the earth, not with wayfarers upon it—with 
Nature, not human nature; under the spell of 
that sound of falling water and the mystery 
of this wilderness, the night fragrance and 
sighing branches of these solemn pines. Do 
not the quiet trees and plants claim fellow- 
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ship and brotherhood, and welcome you as 


their guest? You know they are glad you 
are with them. You are led through Na- 
ture’s visible beauty into the presence and 
source of her vital, invisible beauty, and know 
something of its meaning in the cry of that 
whippoorwill, in the laughter of loons out on 
the lake, or in the far-off bellow of a moose; 
something of what was meant by the song, 
together, of those morning stars; that the or- 
dained elevation of the land gives motion to 
that trout stream, makes it seek the ocean, and 
adorn every white cascade with its own little 
shower of tossing water-pearls, and over all its 
ripples it is telling an endless story to its own 
self with ten thousand smiles and dimples out 
yonder and away in the dark. You commune 
with woods and streams, lakes and mountains 
through night and day, while Nature, for you, 
puts on robe after robe woven of sunshine and 
shadow, the moonlight and the starlight, and 
changing forms and colors of drifting cloud- 
ranges whose raindrops touch your face as if 
to smooth the wrinkles and check the advance 
of age. That is what we love—the mysterious 


presences that we call Nature—unfenced Na~ 


ture—God’s Nature. We behold her best when 
in great woods and by remote waters, gather- 
ing nightly beside the camp fire. And that is 
why we bring sprays of Canadian evergreen to 
all these white tables and ask you to wear them 
over your hearts; for each spray contains a 
fragrant message from the big. North Woods. 
That is why so many sportsmen shoot and fish 
less and less, and look, love and use the camera 
more and more; and why an antlered caribou, 
a bugling elk, or a bighorn sheep standing on 
crags above glaciers may have his beauty of 
life spared to him in his own fastnesses. For 
wild life is the last touch of the Divine in 
Nature. 
* * * ok * * * 

It is not easy to control feeling when talk- 
ing of what so many regard as almost a re- 
ligion. It is not easy to choose what to say. 
Dozens of men here were chained to their desks 
in the cities’ heat of last July; they had to en- 
dure it, and read in the evening papers that 
hundreds were prostrated, scores dead, with ne 
relief in sight. And then many of us had a 
ride in the New York subway! We sweltered 
through those night hours, and shrank from the 
very coming of each hot day. Now, what won- 
der if we longed for and could see the cool, 
green vistas along our favorite trout stream 
away up in the wilds of sweet Canada—that 
thin, blue column and wisp of smoke rising 
through the trees from our camp-fire burning 
right on the ground yonder beyond the canoes 
and in front of the tent? I can see that fire 
now, and smell the smoke and boiling coffee, 
and frying bacon and trout! We heard the 


splash of trout in those solitudes, the spatter 
of raindrops coming along the tree umbrellas, 
striking the tent, drowning the voice of the 
stream and obscuring the woods in mist. Or 
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we felt cloud-shadows passing over us, and 
rushing water about our rubber bootlegs; saw 
reflected light from it shimmering and flicker- 
ing on overhanging foliage, and the crannies 
and sleepy hollows of whole hill slopes and 
ravines, dark with grdceful woods; above these, 
laurel and rhododendron bushes, and the alders 
and the fern-plumes, with the little river 
crooning between; or along shadowy lagoons 
where parts of it had overflowed into the 
woods on the other side, and limpidly gone to 
sleep! 

Such fantasy, if fantasy it be, some men can- 
not help, any more than the wild fowl of the 
loose winds and free waters could be happy in 
a dusty yard. Why, these men mean to watch 
more camp-fires, where the countenance of the 
watcher often has an expression never seen 
but in the light of that fire—a man face to 
face in a wilderness at night with his naked 
soul. There he has no excuse for being wicked. 
Camp fires sweeten his disposition—teach him 
that he owns stock in the beauty and grace 
of this earth. He eats and is comfortable; 
smokes, and is more comfortable; sleeps, and 
rises refreshed, and wants breakfast hurried; 
drinks more hot coffee, eats fried trout with 
his fingers, complains that the woods-hunger 
makes him ashamed of his appetite; lights a 
cigar right after breakfast, draws on the wad- 
ing boots and grabs the fishing rod, and is off 
to the pool where he lost the big one yester- 
day because he slipped from that log—yes, and 
found the water cold and wet; where, as he 
poured water from his boots, he saw that 
brown, fluttering bird look into the sky to say: 
‘Tm ali right!’ And he answered back: 
“Everything’s all right, little chap; so am I if 
I am wet.” For months he grumbled in town 
that so much in the world is all wrong, and 
had intellectual pride and satisfaction over dis- 
satisfaction. Yet here he wonders how much 
of the suffering and trouble of which men com- 
plain so bitterly is caused by their own little 
selves. He knows why his wife wanted him 
to go a-fishing, and watch more camp fires. She 
was tired of his happiness in being miserable. 

From each fire comes reproving knowledge, 
as real as the voice to Moses from the burning 
bush, that this is a good old world; that it is 
inconceivable that the intelligence that made 
the universe, and him, could have been so un- 
true to itself as to mismake the world even 
without his help; that the gift of life in it is 
a priceless blessing—full of duties and hal- 
lowed with self-sacrifice, mingling defeats with 
triumphs, and work with the privilege of 
camping away out with wild Mother Nature, 
his trout-rod a wand revealing the store of 
charms she yields to her votary. These are 
some of the lessons to the watcher by the fire 
in the wilderness. The mind-mists, born of 
overwork and nerve-strain in town, vanish. The 
current of his life grows clear and musical, like 
his’ trout stream. 


~ 
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. 4 A Fine Half Tone Engraving. 


“A New Brunswick Moose” 


13$x10 inches. 





Printed in Sepia Tint on heavy coated paper— 
(well worth framing). Will be mailed to the first 
200 applicants to this advertisement. 





CONDITIONS: 


Applicants must enclose a two cent stamp. 
and must mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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=A NEW RECORD= 


In the Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wilmington Team race, shot at 
Wissinoming, Pa., February 12, CHAS. E. MINK of Philadelphia 


-- Broke 100 Straight -= 


A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del. was second with 97 out of 100. 
Lester S. German of Aberdeen, Md. was third with 96 out of Ioo. 
| All of these gentlemen are amateurs, and of course each one used 


DuPONT SMOKELESS 


Nine of the TEN HIGH GUNS used 


DuPONT SMOKELESS 
E. |. DuPONT COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


in writing to Advertiser, kindly mention “Sports Afiel¢.” 
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SPORTSMAN GLEANINGS. 





Traveling Correspondence. 

WHILE spring ducks are in not nearly so good 
condition as those that pass south in the fall, 
they are without a doubt much more wary, 
and it always seemed to me, swifter in flight. 
The only reason for the greater number killed 
at this season is that there usually is more of 
a general movement, and then they linger 
longer with us as a rule. Remember this 
spring, when you go after them, that every 
duck you kill now means at least 4 less in the 


fall. 
i 6 


Messrs. HERZIGER AND WIECKERT of Neenah 
seldom fail to be on deck when a good flight 
occurs and somehow or other they usually man- 
age to get the birds. The Neenah hunters of- 
ten line up on the long Northwestern Railroad 
bridge that crosses Lake Beumore, armed with 
shotgun and fish-pole. The poles have a sharp 
hook on the end and are used to snake the 
birds from the water after the man with the 
gun gets in his work. 

* OK o” 


Mr. HERZIGER conceived a plan to deceive and 
destroy the ducks, which was original and in a 






way successful. It seems some 100 yards above 
the bridge a number of 18x24 in. piles protrude 
above the water, and one of these he hollowed 
down till it formed an elegant saddle. One 
morning, about milkman time, a helpful indi- 
vidual rowed him out and deposited him on 
the seat and then returned to shore, where 
it was his duty to keep both eyes peeled and 
pick up the dead and wounded—also Mr. Her- 
ziger when the shooting should cease. The 
birds flew in great shape that morning and the 
hunter soon scored his 15 birds. The morning 
wind blew sharp and cold, and as a perch on 
a post is nothing if not exposed, Friend H. 
shivered, shouted for his henchman and after 
what seemed like a year spent betwixt freezing 
and noise-making, the badly needed boat was 
at last sighted moving in a more or less zigzag 
course in his direction. The effect I have 


showed; the cause was a bottle of Schnapps 
which in some mysterious way had crept from 
the man’s breast pocket to a point directly 
between his pants buckle and watch chain and 
from there had meandered to his head. In con- 
templation of this (the liquid’s) strange be- 
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havior, he had completely forgotten the duck 
hunter and also the ducks, which had. floated 
down to and were gleefully picked up by the 
shooters on the bridge. 


* * * 


THE people of Oshkosh and other cities bor- 
dering on Lake Winnebago enjoy as excellent 
waterfowl shooting as is to be found in any 
State in the Union. Indeed the water spaniels. 
one sees on entering either of the half-dozen 
hustling lake towns would immediately tell this 
to a sportsman. As anti-spring shooting will 
be the rule hereafter in Wisconsin, it seems 
Illinois and Indiana should fall in line and 
pass a similar law. Undoubtedly this law will 
increase the number of birds and make fall 
shooting that much better in Wisconsin; but 
it works another way also, for a considerable 
number of spring birds which would otherwise 
be served on the tables of Badger State hunt- 
ers, will come to their demise before the guns 
of Illinois and Indiana shooters—to say noth- 
ing of what they will do to them further North. 
Bags of duck in the spring often mount up 
into the hundreds around Lake Winnebago, 
even though the legal limit is but 15 birds, 
while in the fall a dozen ducks look good to 
the same hunters. It showed a fine sportsman- 





like spirit—the bringing of this law into effect 
—and I greatly honor the Wisconsin sports- 
men for it. You’re next, Illinois. It’s up to 


you! 
= * * 


THE level winder or even spooler is with us 
in several different patterns now; but before 
the Shakespeare level-winding reel was put on 
the market, some six years ago, they were 
totally unknown to the public. Henry Berg- 
man of Appleton, Wis., made and used what 
was probably the only level winder in exist- 
ence more than 10 years ago. The contrivance 
(of which I have here made a rough sketch) is 
almost identical in construction with the 
Shakespeare level winder, in such general use 
today. Mr. Bergman’s first reel, made along 
these lines, was finished about 35 years ago. 
It consisted principally of an arm which pro- 
truded forward and moved back and forth hori- 
zontally, but it was not very successful, and in 
1874 he commenced work on the reel which 
was completed 24 years later. He knows his 
model was not copied as no one but himself 
ever saw its interior workings. 
an occasion where two great minds worked in 


the same channel. 
* * * 


Tue target rifle which is herewith shown 
is also the result of Mr. Bergman’s ingenuity. 
It throws a 00 shot with great accuracy, though 











It is simply? 
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RESULTS THAT COUNT always follow, if you shoot the STEVENS. 
Hold the weapon right. A Stevens Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol will 
hit the mark—invariably ! 


OUR LINE: 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. 


Don’t fail to send for illustrated catalog. It is indispensable to all shooters, 
and is mailed free upon receipt of four cents in stamps to pay postage. All 
dealers handle our goods. Send ten cents for Stevens Hanger. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5680. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 

















Laflin & Rand 


Brands 
———= in 1905 ——— 
HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE for 


the entire season of 1905 was won by 
Mr. J. W. Akard, Fairplay, Mo., who 
used 


“New Schultze” 


and broke 94 per cent. of all targets 
shot at in tournaments. 


LAFLIN & RAND BRANDS: 


** Infallible,” 
**New E. C.(Improved)” and 
**New Schultze.” 


Alse won THREE OUT OF THE FIRST FOUR HIGH 
AVERAGES for the season of 1905. 








Lyman Improved 
Combination Rear Sight 


Patented July 25, 1905. 
















The first combination 
folding rear sight ever 
accomplished which can 
be locked and reliably, 
rigidly held in exact 
position for shooting. 

Instantly and easily 
locked whenever de- 
sired, regardless of po- 
sition of rifle. 


Cannot be locked ex- 
cept in correct position. 


When locked can be 
freely carried through 
the woods, without risk 
of knocking out of 
exact position. 


No.1 A. Price $3.00, 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 








Middlefield, Conn. 
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the chamber only extends for 7 inches. Back 
of this there is a small opening under the bar- 
rel, where the triple-force cap can be placed 
on the nipple. The remaining 15 inches of bar- 
rel is taken up by the plunger. Mr. Bergman 
holds to the idea that length of barrel is neces- 
sary and advisable in a target rifle, only be- 
cause of the fineness of sighting it allows of; 
and the result of tests with this rifle seems to 
bear out his theory. 

It is absolutely true—though depending only 
on the explosion of the cap to propel the shot 
—up to 40 yards. He also showed me in his 
gun-shop a Spencer repeater of 56 calibre, 
which went through the Civil War, and is still 
in fine condition. These famous old guns were 
wonderful weapons in their day and this one 
looks businesslike and capable even now. 

FRANK L. STICK. 


SSS ——Ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Z. G. Hart, of Avery, Okla. Ter., is but one 
of many who have expressed their satis- 
faction with the premiums earned securing sub- 








THE BERGMAN LEVEL WINDER. 





scribers for our magazine, nor is he alone in 
his appreciation of the article commended. He 
writes: “I have received the No. 1 Marble 
compass which you gave me for securing 3 
new subscriptions, and it is certainly fine—the 
best I ever saw. Mr. Marble perfectly under- 
stands the needs of sportsmen and has done 
much towards supplying them.” 


SPORTSMEN will find some very desirable bar- 
gains offered in the advertisement of William 
Read & Sons, 107 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., a wholly reliable concern and prominent 
in the trade for 80 years past. The shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers listed will be found as 
represented. The catalogue and list of second- 
hand arms sent by this company upon receipt 
of stamp to cover postage, contains many offers 
that will interest our friends whose gun cabi- 
nets still afford available space. 


THe Lyman improved combination rear sight 
retains all the distinctive features of this most 
radical and praiseworthy departure from the 
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stereotyped form of sights for hunting rifles, 
with the additional advantage that it may be 
instantly locked in exact position for firing and 
there rigidly held against accidental knocks 
or pressure. Users of this form of sight. will 
readily appreciate the improvement, as it in- 
sures perfect reliability under all conditions. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent by the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 


“* = * 


NEARLY all of our readers will remember the 
calendars sent out in past years by the Horton 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and be prepared for 
something especially attractive in the issue 
for 1906, but we predict that the reality will 
be found to surpass expectations. The design 
will please all fishermen, whether or not they 
may be users of the Bristol steel rod. There 
is life in the pose and expression of the cen- 
tral figures, while the surrounding scenery will 
awaken pleasant memories and quicken antici- 
pation of coming joys. This calendar is not 
for free distribution, but will be sent postage 
paid upon receipt of 10c in stamps or silver. 


<> — — 


ONE OF OUR BEST LOVED. 





In the death of Dr. C. W. Lombard, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., our magazine loses one of its old- 
est and most valued friends and advisers, al- 
ways willing and ready to do whatsoever he 
might toward making it worthy of the truest 
type of true sportsmen, of which he himself 
was a most worthy representative. For long 
years a sufferer from bronchial troubles, his 
health had rapidly failed in the past months 
and consequently his passing was not unex- 
pected. He leaves behind him to mourn his 
loss a wife and children and a multitude of 
friends. 

He was a close and observant student of na- 
ture. Few men can claim to have come in as 
close touch with the wild life of their sur- 
roundings. Perhaps it was because of his un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with the simple 
lives of beast and bird, that the Indians, them- 
selves untaught children of the wilds, so freely 
gave him their confidence. The sight of a cam- 
era imbues the savage mind with something 
more than distrust—there seems to be an in- 
herent horror of the thought that one’s very 
self can be stolen from him and placed upon 
paper—multiplied by untold thousands. Pho- 
tographers in general have found this prejudice 
a serious stumbling-block, even among so-called 
civilized tribes; yet our readers have had rea- 
son to know that Dr. Lombard received willing 
assistance in his photographic work from the 
Indians of this far-western reservation. Many 


of the groups reproduced in our magazine show 
unmistakable evidence of willing and cheerful 
posing, and in part to this is due the fact that 
Dr. Lombard’s collection of Indian photographs 
stands unrivalled. 
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Hang On 


to Coffee as long as you can. 


If it hurts you VERY HARD, 
it is easy to drop into the Postum 
Habit, because you have the fragrant 
breakfast cup with the rich seal-brown 
color which changes to a ripe golden 
brown when rich cream is added. 


And the change in feeling is of 
tremendous value to those who ap- 


preciate health and strength with the 
ability to “‘do things.” 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Battle Créek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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At Detroit, Mich., Feb. 14 to 16, the Gillman 
& Barnes International Pigeon Trophy was 
won by J. R. Taylor, of Newark, Ohio, who 
scored 25 straight. Mr. Alex Tolsma of Detroit, 
Mich., was second with 24 out of 25. Both gen- 
tlemen shot Dupont Smokeless. 

& cS at 

RELIABLE engines for motor boats of all de- 
scriptions are built by the Detroit Auto-Marine 
Co., 93 Congress Street, Detroit, Mich., follow- 
ing scientific lines of construction which prac- 
tically do away with danger of breakdowns, 
and thus remove the principal obstacle to a 
general adaptation of motor craft to the needs 
of sportsmen. As will be gathered from the 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue, the cost 
of these motors of any desired size from 1 to 
20 h. p., is remarkably low, considering that 
they are of tested material and approved work- 
manship, and are fully guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. 

ad * * 

Tue fishing fever is now coming on and 
every fisherman is looking for the latest and 
best devices which will add to the convenience 
of his outfit. Marble’s Safety Fish Knife sup- 
plies the long felt need for a folding fish knife. 








MARBLE'S SAFETY FISH KNIFE. 





As shown by the dotted lines, the blade, when 
folded is entirely protected by the unique but 
simply constructed and operated German sil- 
ver handle. When open it is as safe and rigid 
as a one-piece knife. The blade is made sharp 
at back of point for ripping and the back is an 
excellent fish scaler. Write to the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Michigan, for 
their new, 64-page, 1906 catalogue “B,” just 
issued. 
* * +e 

Tue L. C. Smith was the only gun awarded 
a Gold Medal by both the Expert and Superior 
Juries, and the Hunter Arms Co. has good rea- 
son to feel proud of this award, as the Expert 
Jury was composed of gentlemen of wide ex- 
perience. For instance, Maj. Hittinger is a 
Government official and has charge of the test- 
ing of Government guns; Senator R. D. Inman 
has been an enthusiastic sportsman ever since 
he was a boy and is at present the owner of 
both Parker and Scott guns; Capt. Meyers has 


been familiar with guns for years and is thor-, 


oughly conversant with gun mechanism and 
shooting in general. The Gold Medal was 
awarded on account of the mechanical con- 
struction and remarkable simplicity of the 
Smith gun, as well as for the Hunter one-trig- 
ger mechanism. 





AFIELD. 
CALIFORNIA JOTTINGS. 





OnE afternoon last month, just as the writer 
had comfortably settled himself in one of the 
big arm-chairs in the “gun talk” department 
of the Tufts-Lyon Arms Co., who should sail 
merrily into that popular Los Angeles insti- 
tution but the genial Harvey McMurchy, rep- 
resenting our old friends the Hunter Bros., 
makers of the widely popular L. C. Smith gun. 
He was headed for “up the State,” where his 
wife was to join him in a long tour of North- 
ern California, Oregon, Washington and Mon- 
tana towns before wending his way eastward 
into the Fargo and Duluth districts. 

Vernon V. Rood—whose handsome gun-store 
at the corner of Fourth and F streets, is a 
favorite resort for San Diego sportsmen—is one 
of the youngest as well as one of the most 
obliging men in the trade. His success is well 
deserved in every way. It was a decided dis- 
appointment to me not to find Geo. C. Sharp 
there at the time of my visit, but I was glad 
to hear that he is doing well commercially and 
enjoying fine upland and wild-fowl shooting at 
Elsinore. 

They have good game laws here in Califor- 
nia, and, what is even better, they enforce 
them, too. Deer can be shot from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 15; doves, from July 1 to Feb. 15; moun- 
tain quail, grouse and sage-hen, from Sept. 1 
to Feb. 15; snipe from Oct. 15 to March 31; 
valley quail, ducks, curlews and rail, from 
Oct. 15 to Feb. 15. On quail, doves, grouse, cur- 
lew, snipe and rail, the bag limit is 25 in one 
day; on ducks, 50 in one day; on deer, 2 in any 
one season. The fine for violating the game 
laws runs from $25 to $500 and imprisonment. 
The smallest possible fine for killing a doe or 
fawn is $50. It is unlawful to buy, sell, barter 
or trade, at any time, any quail, dove, grouse, 
sage-hen, snipe, rail or deer. 

Just as I am writing the above, the bellboy 
brings me my evening mail, in which is a let- 
ter from Geo. C. Sharp, explaining that he vis- 
ited Elsinore on a shooting trip last October 
and liked it so well that he decided to pitch 
his home camp there permanently. The town 
is situated on the east shore of beautiful Lake 
Elsinore—a stretch of water 5 miles long by 2 
wide—in Riverside county, famous locally for 
its fine duck shooting, while its hot sulphur 
springs and equable climate annually attract 
thousands of health-seekers, Valley quail, doves 
and rabbits abound, while in the nearby ranges 
deer, cougars and coyotes are to be found 
by the diligent sportsman. As obtains almost 
everywhere in California, outside of the big 
cities, the vistas are superb. At Elsinore are to 
be seen in magnificent perspective, from among 
groves of golden-globed orange and lemon 
trees, wide, fertile valleys, green foothills and 
snow-capped mountains. “As to the climate,” 
writes Friend Sharp, “I cannot describe it: To 
thoroughly appreciate it, one must come here 
and enjoy it personally.” 
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IF LIVE BAIT will 
ever catch more fish 
than a ‘*Dowagiac’’ 
artificial minnow, it 
is the exception. 19 
times out of 

20, game 
fish ‘strike’ 
only to at- 
tack the 
lure. 






result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. 


“DOWAGIAC” 


Artificial Minnow 


A piece of painted wood with a fish-hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. 


why the ‘“Dowagiac’”’ minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off the other fellow’s bait. 








MORE “DOWAGIAC” 
BAITS are sold every 
year than all other 
Artificial Casting 
Baits combined. 
a sp "Bait Products 
—= for 1906 are just 
@ little hand- 
somer and more perfect in 
construction than ever 
before. 










""Dowagiac” baits are the 
Every detail has been carefully worked out and that is 





“Drop @ tine” to us and catch one of our booklete sh 





ing our 


Ll JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept. 3D Dowagiac, Mich. been 


printed up in their natural colors, | 
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Front Sight 








Combines one Ivory and one Gold Bead. Both 
beads are the same size and are furnished in either 
1-16 or 8-32 inch sizes, 

This combination can be relied upon to meet 
every possible condition of light, back-ground, etc. 

The Pope’s Island Gold, of which one bead is 
made, is always bright—but never glitters, and is 
especially reliable at the two ends of day, i. e., in 
the semi darkness of early dawn, or in the failing 
light of dusk when that “ten prong” Buck or big 
Bull Moose is so apt to put in a dimly seen appear- 


ance. 

The — can be instantly reversed. You simply 
pull up the bead carrier against the pressure of the 
coring. until it clears the base slot—then turn it 
around. 

A tapering pin near each end of slot engages with 
holes in the base of bead carrier. These would 
take up the shock of a blow on either end. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Price, $1.50. Mention 
calibre and model. Send for our 64-page, 1906, free 
Catalogue “B.” Just issued. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 
GLADSTONE. MIOH., U. 8, A. 











3-PIECE, CORK GRIP $ ? 2 
10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. 
Quick Sales 
Trout Flies 
15c. a egg poe Quality A Flies 
30c. Myf aieorted sample dozen. Quality B Flies 
65c for an assorted dozen Bass Flies 
e Regular price, 84 cents. 
Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
Size No. 5, 44c. per yard 
Size No. 4, 5c. per yard 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


STEEL RODS 
¥ Small Profits 
: For Trial—Send Us 
Oc. 7 pur aieorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
METAL CENTER LINE 
Pat up in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 100 yards lengths 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 














12, 16 and 20 
gauge. 


25-20, .25-25 
-30-30, .32-40 
calibres. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


For Fur or Feathers spoon na pitte 


Light weight, 63 to 73 Ibs. 


Perfect Balance. 


> el 


The one gun 
for 
Deer, Bear 
or Quail. 


Box 1012. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 
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THE Ontario & Quebec Challenge Shield 
which was competed for at Ottawa, Ont., on 
Feb. 24, was won by W. J. Johnstone of Ot- 
tawa with a score of 95, Mr. Johnstone using 
New Schultze. 

* co cs 

Unvber the able management of W. S. Cleve- 
land, the International Theater is fast becom- 
ing one of Chicago’s most popular places of 
amusement. Neither effort nor expense is 
spared in securing the best obtainable attrac- 
tions, and the weekly change of programme 
invariably offers announcements worthy of at- 
tention. 

ae * a 

CHIEF among the numerous items of the 
angler’s equipment, a source of ceaseless pleas- 
ure or unending dissatisfaction, the reel ever 
outranks the rod, and the one that performs 
its works perfectly is well worth whatever 
price it may have cost. If you purpose pur- 
chasing a reel for this season’s sport, examine 
those made by the W. H. Talbot Reel Co., Ne- 
vada, Mo. The price will not be found prohi- 
bitive, and you are buying an article bearing 








SECTIONAL VIEW OF BABY FEATHERWEIGHT. 





a positive guarantee. A reel will be sent you 
on trial and the money returned in event of 
dissatisfaction. Read the advertisement in this 
issue. 

* « s 

IMPORTANCE attaches to the scores made at 
the recent National Tournament of .22 Calibre 
Rifle Indoor League, held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as the most noted shots from all por- 
tions of the country were in attendance and 
participated in the various events. Stevens 
rifles and telescopes were prominently in evi- 
dence—Stevens-Pope and Stevens Ideal rifles 
securing nearly all the honors. Some of the 
leading scores were as follows: W. A. Tewes 
broke the world’s record with 2,481 points out 
of a possible 2,500; L. P. Ittel, 2,453; F. C. 
Ross, 2,452; A. J. Huebner, 2,446; A. A. Still- 
man, 2,443. 

‘ * * * 

Aw attractive cover design calls the sports- 
man’s appreciative eye to the 1906 Marlin 
catalogue, just issued, in which are described 
and listed a trio of new arms that will appeal 
strongly to the shooting public. We are en- 
abled to show a sectional view of the action 
of the new Baby Featherweight .22 repeater, 








SPORTS AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


listed as Model No. 18, lighter by 1% Ibs. than 
any other repeating rifle in the world, the arm 
with octagon barrel weighing but 3 lbs. 11 oz, 
With interchangeable carriers it is adapted to 
both short and long rifle cartridges, or may be 
used as a single shot with the various short, 
long and long rifle cartridges, holding the full 
Magazine in reserve. It is a finely finished lit- 
tle arm, quite up to the well-known Marlin 
standard in every respect, and will doubtless 
spring into immediate demand. Improved mod- 
els of solid frame and take-down repeating 
shotguns are also offered. Read about them 
in the catalogue, which will be mailed upon 
request by the Marlin Firearms Co., New Ha- 


ven, Conn. 
* * + 


A covey of quail or a flock of mallards rises 
on fluttering wing before the wearied big game 
hunter as he turns homeward after a luckless 
day. A lordly buck eyes from afar the fuming 
sportsman who knows too well the ineffective 
range and penetration of No. 8 shot. It is at 
such times as these that the three-barrel gun 
proves its superiority, for its bearer is pre- 
pared for any description of game that may be 
chanced upon. The Three Barrel Gun Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va., manufactures an arm su- 
perior in material and workmanship, perfect in 
balance, and lighter than the double guns of 
many makers. Its shooting qualities, whether 
as a shotgun or rifle, may be relied upon, and 
in point of convenience for service the combi- 
nation will convert the most conservative to 
ardent belief in its merits. Descriptive circu- 
lars will be supplied by the makers. 


> 


AN ILLINOIS GAME PRESERVE. 





ILLINOIS Will soon be able to boast of the most 
extensive game preserves in the United States. 
State Game Warden Wheeler has leased a farm 
of 150 acres in Sangamon County and expects 
to add to this tract as rapidly as possible un- 
til several thousand acres are secured. He will 
surround the tract with a woven wire fence 
and turn loose thousands of quail, prairie 
chickens and wild turkeys. This preserve will 
be the headquarters from which all the game 
birds now being secured from the Southern 
States will be distributed to the various coun- 
ties of the State. The birds to be kept in the 
preserves for breeding purposes will have their 
wings clipped, so they cannot escape, and prop- 
er driveways and nettings will be arranged so 
that the birds can be rounded up when wanted. 
It is planned to raise large numbers of young 
birds each year and these will be distributed 
in the various counties where the population 
of the feathered tribe is the smallest. By the 


proposed plan of restocking each county, it is 
expected to bring the number of the birds up 
to that of 50 years ago—before wanton slaugh- 
ter and lack of care resulted in the almost 
complete extinction of various species. 
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.P. Engine only, $33.15 
P. Engine only, 44.00 


DETROIT _ moron 
AUTOMARINE “=” 
ALWAYS RIGHT! 


The uncertainty of running is all taken out in the building. 

The break-down habit has been overcome by following scientific lines of construc- 
tion, proven by practice to be correct. 

We take no chances and allow no guesswork to enter into their make-up. 

All materials are tested for soundness and strength on a testing machine, and 
the engines warranted to do all we claim for them. We are making 10,000 
Auto-Marine Gasoline Engines this year, manufacturing the motor complete 
from foundry to finished engine, not merely assembling parts made in various fac- 
tories, and that is why we are able to sell a first-class motor with’a 


guarantee at: 
1 1-2 H. P. - : $33.15. Engine only. 
3H. P. Will develope 4 H.P. 44.00. Engine only. 














Catalogue with full information —1 to 20 H. P. 
Motors for the asking. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE GO., 
93 E. CONGRESS ST., - - DETROIT, MICH. 
The only builders of Auto-Marine Engines in the world. 





















New York: 95 Liberty St. Philadelpbia: The Bourse. 














SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Western Division of the American 
Canoe Association will hold its annual meet 
during the first week of August at one of the 
following places: Charlevoix, Mich.; Spring 
Lake, Mich.; Snake Island, Mich., or Waupaca, 
Wis. The exact date and place of meeting will 
be determined by a camp site committee to be 
appointed by Vice Commodore John A. Berkey, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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* ok Ea 

Or the small calibre single-shot rifles last 
year offered to the trade, a most phenomenal 
sale was reported of the Savage Model 1905. 
Its exceedingly attractive and symmetrical 
lines were a sufficient allurement even to the 
occasional purchaser without previous knowl- 
edge of the excellence of Savage arms in gen- 
eral, while the better informed majority knew 
that they were here offered the latest master- 
piece from a factory with a world-wide renown 
for the merit of its productions. The Savage 
Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., will now shortly offer 
a rifle possessing the many praiseworthy feat- 
ures of the Model 1905, but with shotgun butt 
instead of the Schuetzen model, and an adjust- 
able rear and metal bead front sight taking the 
place of the micrometer rear and ivory bead 
with which the target rifle was fitted, which 
will list at $6.50. It has 22 in. barrel and 
weighs about 4% lIbs., and will doubtless be- 
come a favorite with riflemen who desire an 
accurate and thoroughly reliable arm of mod- 
erate price. 

aK * +“ 

In the latest price list of loaded shells issued 
by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., it will be noted that all odd loads, 
or those not considered by the company as suit- 
able for standardizing, have been omitted and 
will hereafter be furnished only on special or- 
der and at $5.00 list per 1,000 advance. It is 
doubtless intended that this increased cost shall 
prove prohibitive, thus preventing the average 
shooter from experimenting with freak loads 
not suitable for general use, however satisfac- 
tory their originator may have found them for 
a special purpose. The very light loads in sev- 
eral gauges have also been advanced in list 
price. They were chiefly in demand because 
of their cheapness, but have never proven sat- 
isfactory substitutes for the heavier standard 
charges. The variety of loads listed is still 
necessarily large, including all best adapted 
to the sportsman’s need in the different sec- 
tions of the country. Dealers and users will 
be benefited by this elimination of improper 
and undesirable loads and should accord it 
their approval. 

oe * * 

Frep CoLEMAN, one of Philadelphia’s best- 
known amateur shots, has been beyond the At- 
lantic for several months teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. To give an idea of what 
he can do with his “Old Reliable” Parker, it 
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may be briefly stated that, up to January 28, 
he took part in 25 sweeps and either won or 
divided every one. Some of his notable scores 
follow: Week of Nov. 26, 100 out of 105, the 
others dead out of bounds; week of Dec. 22, 
90 out of 100, 7 dead out of bounds; at Leeds, 
Jan. 12, in match with champion of North of 
England, 45 to 44 out of 51; at Kirkheaton 
Cricket, match with J. Sykes, 15 to 7 out of 
18; Leeds, match with J. Iddon, 37 out of 48 
at 31 yds. rise, to Iddon’s 32 out of 47, 30 yds.; 
Leeds, 24 out of 25 at 31 yds., 25th bird dead 
out of bounds; Manchester, Novy. 27, 23 out of 
25; Leeds, Nov. 29, 19 out of 20 and 19 out 
of 21; Audenshaw, Dec. 19, 37 out of 40 at 30 
yds.; Barnsley, 14 out of 15 and 24 out of 25. 
At snipe, near Manchester, Coleman killed 47 
out of 50, which is the best score ever seen in 
the North of England at these speedy and er- 
ratic birds. 





> 


TROUT IN COLORADO AND UTAH. 





FisH in the mountain streams contiguous to 
the D. and R. G. Railroad in Colorado and Utah 
have of late years been increasing in great 
numbers. The U. S. Government and State 
hatcheries are each year planting a hundred 
times more trout than are taken out of the 
streams by hook and line. Prior to 1904, the 
annual planting was about 2,000,000. In 1904 
the number reached 6,000,000 and last year it 
exceeded 7,000,000. It is expected that even 
this astonishing record will be exceeded in 
1906. This continuous fish propagation in- 


sures the angler first-class sport for years to 
come. 
a 


SOME WINCHESTER WINNINGS. 





THE shooting recently done with Winchester 
factory loaded shells is quite remarkable both 
on account of the very high scores made and 
also because perfect scores have been dupli- 
cated in different places which is rather un- 
usual. For instance at the Kansas City Shoot 
held on February 15, 16 and 17, high profes- 
sional average was won by Chas. G. Spencer. 
He wound up his great work with a perfect 
score of 100 straight. Mr. Spencer used Win- 
chester factory loaded shells. The first and 
second amateur averages were also won with 
Winchester factory loaded shells, the scores 
being very high. An interesting feature of this 
shoot was the shooting of Mrs. Topperwein, 
who on the last day made a score of 99 out 
of 100, which is probably the highest score 
ever made by a lady. 

At the Florists’ Shoot at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 12, C. E. Mink, using Winchester factory 
loaded shells and a Winchester repeating shot- 
gun, made a perfect score of 100 straight, win- 
ning first average. The second and third high 


averages were also won by shooters using Win- 
chester factory loaded shells. 
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UNDERWOODS ORIGINAL 











‘“*‘BRANDED WITH THE DEVIL, BUT FIT FOR THE GODS.” 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 

Underwood's Original Deviled Ham makes sandwiches that fairly melt in your mouth, and is 
delicious as a relish to fish and game cooked over the camp fire. Made only of the finest sugar cured 
ham and the choicest of spices: —always the same. If you want pure deviled ham, call for 
Underwood’s, and look on the can for the little red devil. 

Some kinds of so called Deviled Ham retail for 10 cents per 4 lb. can — Underwood's sells for 
more than twice as much. 

Try it and you will see why! 

No sham in Underwood’s, but All Ham. — That's the reason. 

Avoid imitations: buy the Genuine Original Red Devil Brand, for sale by all first-class grocers. 
If your grocer does not keep it, send his name and 15 cents and we will send you a ¢ lb. can. 


WILLIAM ONDER WOOD CO., = <= #= Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE. 
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Attention is drawn to the advertisement of 
the Intercolonial Railway of Canada in this 
number. We have received a copy of the pic- 
ture mentioned and have much pleasure in 
saying that it is all the advertisers claim. This 
is an excellent opportunity for our readers to 
obtain a handsome moose picture free. 

It might also be mentioned that the terri- 
tory through which the Intercolonial Railway 
runs, is each year becoming more favorably 
known to sportsmen and tourists. The eastern 
part of the Province of Quebec, includes the 
Gaspe Peninsula, Eastern and Northern New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, each in its way a sportsman’s para- 
dise. Some of the most famous salmon and 
trout rivers in the world are crossed by this 
railway. The whole territory abounds with 
moose, caribou and deer, and deep sea fishing 
of all kinds is available. Good hotels, with 
excellent salt water bathing quite near, is an- 
other feature, and generally speaking this 
eastern country will prove a revelation to west- 
ern tourists who have not already visited it. 
The train service, including dining and sleep- 
ing car accommodation, is equal to the best 
that can be found anywhere. 


——_—_—_____. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


ANGLERS speak highly of the West weedless 
hooks, both in their simpler form and as tan- 
dems with spring holding attachment for live 
bait. They are economical, since one bait will 
often take several fish before becoming worth- 
less; no swivels are required, for they are 
weighted and always right side up. The weed 
guard is never in the way of a strike, and is 
of adjustable strength. These hooks are made 
in various styles and sizes, and are highly en- 
dorsed by representative anglers. The West 
Weedless Hook Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, can 
claim credit for producing a highly desirable 
line which is meeting the approval of fisher- 
men and the trade. 

* * * 


Every father of a healthy boy dearly likes to 
be told that the youngster is a chip of the old 
block. If he be a sportsman—and nearly every 
wide-awake American today is a sportsman— 
he wants his children to know how to shoot. 
Heretofore it has been difficult to obtain a gun 
suitable for a boy without having it made to 
special order and at great expense. Small 
rifles, we have had; but the rifle is objected 
to by many as not being adapted to wing-shoot- 
ing. The new Model 1905 28-gauge and also 
the .44 calibre shotguns made by Harrington 
& Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., are 
up-to-date in every sense of the phrase. They 
are not small-bore guns on large frames, nor 
rifles bored smooth for shot. They are nicely 
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proportioned and accurately balanced, attract- 
ive and symmetrical. Hither the 28-gauge or} 
the .44 calibre is well suited for a woman’s 
or boy’s use; they are also especially well 
adapted for taxidermists’ or collectors’ 

The 28-gauge gun has a 28-inch plain stee 

barrel and weighs but 4 lbs., while the .44 cak 
ibre has a 26-inch plain steel barrel and) 
weighs 434 lbs. These little guns shoot well} 
and are both light to carry and easy to aim. 


* * * 


ANGLERS were first attracted to the Coaxer] 
and Teaser baits by their novelty. The idea™ 
involved was almost startling in its original = 
ity, and it is quite likely that not one in ten 
giving the new lures a trial entertained the | 
slightest belief in their efficacy. This is by no 
means ancient history, 
ing these baits dates no farther back than | 
1905; yet they have established their reputa- = 


tion as sure killers, are carried in stock by 4 
dealers in anglers’ supplies the country over, | 


and their popularity has led to the prompt ac 4 
ceptance of other specialties more lately intro- | 
duced by the manufacturer, W. J. Jamison, 1388 § 
Lexington Street, Chicago. The Jamison line | 
now includes baits suitable for all description | 
of fishing at all seasons. A practical test will 9 
inform you concerning their merits. 


> 
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THOSE BEANS. 





Last summer, while camping at English 
Lake, I took my turn as camp cook for a 
few meals. Friend Fred liked my bacon, corn- 
meal and soup, but was not quite satisfied with 
my beans. Fred’s turn at cooking finally 
came and he was going to “show me.” “Jack,” 
he said, “you don’t know beans; wait till you 
taste some I’ll make for you in Army 
style.” He proceeded to dig a hole about 2 
ft. square and 2% ft. deep. In the evening 
he partially boiled a kettle of beans, filled the 
hole with hot embers, placed the kettle of beans 
thereon, covered same with more hot embers 
and then covered all with a foot of dirt. “Jack,” 
says he, “in the morning we will have some 
fine beans.” My mouth watered in anticipa- 
tion of the feast. After a peaceful night, the 
silence of which was broken occasionally by 
the hoot of an owl or the rummaging of some 
weasel or rat among the cooking utensils, we 
arose and prepared for the feast. Fred dug 
out the bean-pot, telling me that the beans 
would be hot and embers also; but, to his dis- 
may and my amusement, the beans were cold, : 
ash covered and hard; the embers were algo 4 
cold, and, to cap the climax, we found a 
8-inch lizard under the pot. Three days later 
we broke camp and left the woods for town. 
The laugh was on Fred, but what was wrong 
with the recipe? JoHN HULLA. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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